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“her mother. 


| the bed and fell on her knees beside it, praying: 


For the Companion. 


INTERLOPERS. 


| **O God, please help me to be good. 


Make me 
to be good!’’ and she kept repeating this again 
and again, her voice trembling with intensity and 


|her hands clasped so tightly together that the 


In Eight Chapters.— Chapter VI. 
For Charity’s Sake. 
Upon the bed lay Dorothy, and by her side sat 
For a little time both had been 
silent. 

Mrs. Everest had been talking long and ear- 
nestly, but it seemed to her that her words fell 
on barren soil. Even as she uttered them she 
doubted their power to move the stubborn young 


| fingers were red with the pressure. “O God, 
| make me to be good—for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 


It was not much of a prayer, perhaps, but it 
came from the very depth of her heart, and was 
heard and answered, for by and by there seemed 
to creep into her soul a great peace, and she felt 
stronger to do right than she had felt for many a 
day. 

It was not long before Dorothy was summoned 
below. She bathed her flushed face and smoothed 





heart that somehow appeared to be, day by day, | her tumbled hair, thinking, as she saw in the 


growing harder. It caused a dull 
ache to creep into her soul—the 
thought of Dorothy shutting her- 
self away from all the good with- 
in her. Sometimes she almost 
lost hope that she would ever 
recover her old self—she almost 
doubted if the old self could have 
been genuinely noble. 

If there had ever been any ten- 
derness in her nature, how could 
she bear to hurt an innocent 
creature ? 

Dorothy would give no reason 
for her refusal to wear the gown. 
At first she had opened her lips 
to speak, but her mother had 
interrupted to reproach her with 
her groundless hate of Helen, 
and she had from that moment 
declined to say one word. 

She had long ago ceased sob- 
bing, and now the only sound to 
be heard in the room was the 
twittering of the canary, and now 
and then, one of her own deep 
sighs. 

At last Mrs. Everest said, ‘‘Dor- 
othy, I want to tell you a little 
about Helen. It is not much; 
but I wish you to know it. Years 
ago Colonel Everest married a 
beautiful girl. She was the daugh- 
ter of a very wealthy man, and 
had everything, one might fancy, 
to make her happy and her life 
sweet—heauty, riches, and, better 
than all, a lovely soul. 

“Only one thing she lacked, and 
that was health. She was an invalid. She and 
her young lover were married, and for a year 
were entirely happy. Then Helen was born to 
them, and the poor young mother died, bequeath- 
ing to her little daughter her great fortune, and, 
in all probability, her malady. 


has been separated from her, because he was 
always stationed at posts to which he felt he 
could not bring the fragile child. And so, in 
spite of her wealth, Helen has been a poor child. 

“Her first moments of real happiness have 
come since I—since we—came to her, she says; 
and you cannot know, Dorothy, how my heart 
yearns over her, and how I pray God she may be 
enabled to escape from her sad inheritance. 

“Just fancy; poor little Helen with the shadow 
of death always hanging over her! There are 
chances that her constitution may strengthen, so 
that the heart will outgrow its weakness and be 


able to throw off the disease; but there is always 
the chance 


me so!”” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘‘And you, dear?’ said Mrs. Beech, turning to | 
Dorothy. ‘You can spare me as much out of | 
your pin-money as Helen, surely? Won’t you | 
add another twenty-five to this, so that I can | 
deposit a round fifty in the bank ?”’ 

By this time Dorothy had managed to stammer | 
out the beginning of an apology, when her | 
mother explained kindly: 

“The fact is, Mrs. Beech, our girls have not | 
equal allowances. Dorothy would in any case be | 
unable to give as much as her sister. But it is | 
not because the impulse would not prompt her 
to do so. You must accept twenty-five dollars | 
from me in Dorothy’s name. Little daughter, 
will you get my purse ?”’ 

But Mrs. Beech stretched out a detaining hand. 








Mrs. Beech asks for a Sacrifice. 


glass, how her mouth drooped at the corners, and 
how very invisible were the dimples. 


When she reached the drawing-room she found | some little sacrifice to procure it. 
Helen there before her, listening to Mrs. Beech’s | so clever nowadays, you ought to be able to earn | 
account of the preparation for the Tournament. | twenty-five dollars very quickly. 


oa : | The lady rose and met her with a cordial kiss of | Helen and Dorothy rack their bright young 
“That is all, except that for years her father | 


welcome. 
‘*So glad to see you, my dear,”’ she said in a 
brisk, bright way. ‘Your mamma has made me 


on Tournament day. I have a young cousin 
visiting me from Albany, just about your age, 
and it will be so nice for her to have you. You 
will be such fine company for one another among 
all of us ancient folks. 
“You have no idea,’ 
tiny hands, ‘show overwhelmed I am with busi- 
ness. It is driving here and driving there all 
day and every day to see about securing men to 
work, and that sort of thing. And besides—I am 
going about petitioning my friends to subscribe to 


’ 


—but I cannot talk about it, it hurts | a fund for the erection of a hospital here. I have 


been quite successful, but you cannot fancy what 


Dorothy was sitting up by this time, and two | work it is. 


large tears that had 
glittering 
her clasped hands. 


Her mother walked 
her head 
the g. 


gathered in her eyes rolled 


to the window. Leaning 


arden that she did not see. 
oe she came to the bedside again, and, 
$ over, kissed Dorothy upon the forehead. 
; a Sentle tap upon the door caused them both to 
rid — It was the maid, who told her 
hay 8. Beech was in the drawing-room. 
rt It or gre about the Tournament, Doro- 
“ aaa at mother. ‘Smooth your hair and 
i é 2 ie Come down when I send for you, 
- She will want to see you and Helen, I 
know.” . ‘ 
Rap Dorothy was once more alone she went 
'y to the door, and locking it, went back to 


against the frame she looked out into | ously—but you two girls; now tell me, won’t 


‘Now I am sure you two girls will be glad to 


down her cheeks and dropped upon | give me something to swell the fund. Such a 
| worthy object, you know! 


I don’t speak about 
your parents—for I am sure they will give gener- 


you give me something for my hospital ?”’ 

Helen rose at once, and, hurrying upstairs, 
came down with her purse in her hand, while 
Dorothy sat silent and ashamed. Helen always 
had money; Dorothy seldom had any. 

‘‘Here, Mrs. Beech,’’ said Helen, giving her two 
bank-notes. ‘It’s all I have just now, but I will 
give you more as soon as I get my allowance.” 

She did it very simply and unpretentiously, but 
it caused a sharp pang to shoot through Doro- 
thy’s heart, as she saw how easy it was for Helen 
to give twenty-five dollars where she herself 
could scarcely offer so many cents. 


she said, clasping her | 


“No, stay,’ she said. ‘Really, I think Doro- 
thy’s money will be all the brighter if she makes 
You girls are 


Now suppose 


| brains for ways and means of earning some 
| money for the fund. 


| Won't you do it, girls? Really, the virtue in 


| happy by promising me you and Helen for dinner | giving is in the sacrifice it costs. Not that I will 


|not keep your bills, Helen, for I cannot afford 
| to lose one penny; but don’t you think you can 
|manage to spare me more by and by? More 
that you have earned, or are able to give through 
| some sacrifice ?”’ 
| Dorothy said, ‘Yes, I'll do what I can, but I 
don’t know how I can earn any money. It 
| doesn’t seem to me I can do anything at all.” 
“T tell vou, Dorothy,’’ said Helen, “I know! 
We can embroider. I was taught that at school, 
|and I’ll show you; and we can do an altar-cloth 
| or something of that kind, and have the church 
| people buy it. Do you think St. Thomas’s would 
| buy an altar-cloth of us, Mrs. Beech, if it were 
| very handsome? 1 made a beauty once—it took 
| the prize at the exhibition of our work, and—we 
|—could do another just like it—Dorothy and I. 
Do you think they’d buy it, Mrs. Beech ?” 
‘Why, yes, dear, if ’twas really handsome. I 


| would buy it myself and give it to them as an | 


| offering at Easter. And you will help, Dorothy ?”’ 
Dorothy was silent for a moment. She could 
|not imagine herself sitting down demurely to 
| stitch, with her little brown hands, at a white satin 
| altar-cloth, she who had never hemmed even a 
| kitchen towel in all her life. 
| «J don’t know,” she replied, hesitatingly. «I 
| should spoil it if I tried my hand at it. I'd bet- 
ter try to think of something else—some other 
way of getting the money. But I’m so stupid! 
| There’s nothing I can do, it seems to me, but 


| play the banjo.” 


At this they all laughed, and Mrs. Beech play- 
fully suggested her going from house to house 
singing negro songs for pennies. 
“But now why should not you two girls put on 
your hats and drive with me?’’ she concluded. 
“I’m alone in the dog-cart—except for Baxter. 
Won’t you come and see the course they are 
making on our grounds for the Tournament? 
There will be plenty of room in the trap if one of 
you won’t mind riding backward and sitting next 
to Baxter.” 
In a very little while they were being bowled 
along the smooth, hard road. All the while 
Dorothy was busily wondering what she could 
do to earn the money for the hospital. 
Even now Helen was planning to send an 
order to New York for the richest 
ivory satin and the heaviest of 
bullion, while she had not the 
vaguest idea how to make a 
“sacrifice’’ yield a financial re- 
turn. She knew well how fruitless 
would be any attempt she might 
make at fancy-work, and had 
really never considered it at all. 
‘‘Now this,’’ said Mrs. Beech, 
drawing up some distance within 
her own grounds, ‘this is where 
the course is to be. You see they 
have begun to mark out the track 
already. The distance around 
the circle is a mile, and at each 
quarter there is to be placed a 
pole with a slender cross-beam, 
at the end of which is a ring. 
Then the riders, gaily costumed, 
galloping around the circle, try 
to pierce these rings with their 
spears, and the one who goes 
around the circle the specified 
number of times in the least 
space, securing the most rings, 
meanwhile, is the winner of the 
prize—a silver cup.”” 
“And there are to be mounted 
pages ?’’ said Helen. 
“Yes—my Bronson is to be 
one. They ride about on their 
Shetlands and pick up the rings 
that fall or the spears that are 
dropped, and make themselves 
generally useful as they are or- 
namental, for we mothers prank 
them out very finely. The place 
will be crowded with carriages.”’ 
She chatted on, pointing out and explaining. 
| She prevailed upon the two girls to remain to 
| luncheon. 
Thus it came about that they did not see each 
other alone all day, for when they insisted that 
they must go home, Mrs. Beech induced them to 
| let her young cousin drive them back in the pony- 

carriage; and on their arrival at their own door 
| they both had to hasten to their rooms to dress 
| for the afternoon. 

At the stair-head Dorothy paused. 

‘*Helen!”’ she said, abruptly, and then stopped. 
She was going to continue immediately—as soon 

| as that tightness in her throat would permit her— 
| but just then Colonel Everest came up the stairs, 
| and she turned away. 


| ; 
| Once in her own room she made fast the door, 


| and slipping off her frock sat down to consider. 
She could not rid herself of her worry concern- 
| ing the money for the hospital. It possessed her 
| like a fever. 
| Mechanically she opened her bureau-drawer 
and tumbled everything out of it—laces and 
| handkerchiefs, perfumery and ribbons, fans and 
| bits of gold and jewelry. She had not many 
treasures—at the most a few rings and a chain or 
two—but as she held them spread forth in her 
palm, she wondered if by selling them she would 
| realize twenty-five dollars. 
“It would be a sacrifice to do without my 
| rings,"” she thought. Then came the remem- 
brance of the giver, her mother, and she knew 
she could not part with them. Besides, they 
would not bring much, and she had not enough 
money to enable her to get to New York to sell 
them. 





Then happening to catch a glimpse of her 
unbound locks in the mirror, a new thought 


struck her. 

“Jo, in ‘Little Women,’ sold her hair and got 
twenty-five dollars for it, and why shouldn’t I 
| sell mine? How do you suppose I should look 


482 


with shingled hair? Horrid, of course; but that | 
would be just the thing that would make the | 
sacrifice that Mrs. Beech wants.” | 

But here, as in the case of the jewelry, there 
loomed an obstacle—lack of travelling money, | 
for of course she could only dispose of her wares 
in the city. But the plan to sell her hair seemed | 
feasible than the other, and she sat for | 
some time deep in consideration of it. 

How could she escape from home without 
being detected and stopped? and how, having | 
actually reached her destination, could she dis- 
cover the best place to serve her purpose? Many 
projects suggested themselves to her, which she 
entertained for a moment and then rejected as 
impossible. 

She poured the contents of the drawer back 
into its depths and left them there in confusion, 
to sit down in her rocking-chair and play on her 
beloved banjo. 

Her object in coming to her room—the making 
of her toilet—she had completely forgotten. It 
was like Dorothy to sit down in the midst of the 
most unfavorable conditions and begin to play 
upon her banjo. 

Her mother, sitting on the piazza below, heard 
she sounds and smiled across at Helen who, 
already dressed, sat opposite her. 

‘‘Hadn’t we better send word to her to dress ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Everest. ‘She will delay, I am 
afraid, so that she will hardly be ready for 
dinner.”’ 

“Oh, no. Please let her play. It rests her, 
jhe says; and somehow, mamma, Dorothy 
doesn’t look very well nowadays. She has a 
sad and tired look in her eyes. I suppose it is 
because she is unhappy. Poor Dorothy! But 
now maybe she’ll get used to me—we’ll have to 
be together so much doing the altar-cloth. I’m 
so glad I thought of it. But if it makes her like 
me a little it won’t be a ‘sacrifice,’ will it, 
mamma ?”’ 

Mrs. Everest passed her hand over her eyes, 
and then glanced lovingly across at her young 
companion. 

“You dear little girl!’ she said. ‘Always so 
patient to wait for and anxious to gain wilful 
Dorothy’s love. She will give it to you, darling; 
never fear. In fact, I think you have it already, 
only she is too proud to surrender.” 

“But I don’t believe she'll ever wear the 
gown,” said Helen, wistfully. ‘She said she 
wouldn’t—ever. I wish she didn’t feel so. I 
wish she could have some of my money. I wish 
that she would take it. I wish—but anyway, 
she’s going to do the altar-cloth with me,”’ she 
concluded, happily. 

From above came the mellow notes of an odd 
little Mexican dance Dorothy was playing on her 
banjo, with now and then the sound of her voice 
joining in, in plaintive accompaniment. 

In her hands the commonplace instrument grew 
to have a peculiar and definite charm. She 
succeeded in producing an excellent effect when 
she played, for her supple figure lent itself 
perfectly to whatever attitude she happened to 
assume; and when she danced, her blue eyes 
beneath their black fringe sparkled and shone, 
her cheeks flushed, her hair grew dusky and 
loose about her head, and her feet seemed 
scarcely to touch the ground at all—so very light 
were they. 


more 


Her mother often felt that Dorothy had become | 


too old for this amusement, but she was so small 
that she seemed butachild. As it did no harm 
she was permitted to continue with her “gipsy 
tricks,’ as they gave her pleasure. 

This evening she seemed to take special joy in 
them, for all by herself she played the banjo and 
danced and sang until even she grew conscious 
that it was near dinner-time. 

Out toward the west the sun was glowing, a 
huge red disk, preparing to set. The birds were 
singing their evening songs. A robin, perched 
upon the topmost twig of a large tree, carolled 
joyously, and farther away in the edge of a 
thicket, she heard the rich melody of a brown 
thrush. From far away came the mellow sound 
of a bell. 

From behind her bowed shutters she looked out 
upon the peaceful country—the green hills; the 
illumined sky; the placid river. 


She watched it all in silence, and then a great 


wave of thankfulness swept over her. 

“I’m glad I’m alive,” she thought. ‘It is nice 
to be alive, only one ought to be good to deserve 
itall. It is so beautiful. Thank God!’’ 


From up the river came a thin column of 


smoke, which shone dark gray against the pale 
azure of the sky. 
slowly cloudward, and then she waited, aimlessly 


watching still, for the steamer which caused it to 
become distinct and plain—more than a mere 
speck appearing from behind the steep river- 


banks. 


As it neared the wharf beyond, it gave a series 
of sharp whistles that seemed to wake the birds 
from their first early rest, and set them to twitter- 


ing in affright. But the 


Dorothy. 


sounds electrified 


She sprang from her chair with a joyful bound. 


“T have it! I'll doit! 
She was trembling 


Just the thing!”’ 
with excitement. 


| get it. 


Dorothy watched it as it rose 


Her 
breath came in short gasps, and she had to hold 
on to the bed’s foot for a moment to steady 
herself, she felt so suddenly dizzy with the mag- 
nitude of the enterprise she meant to undertake. 
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murmured, caressingly, as she saw its reflection 
in the glass. 

“I’ve an idea; something better. Now I can 
My red dress—my banjo! ‘To-morrow | 
Oh, dear! How glad Lam!” 


Juice M. LivpMANN. 


morning—early ! 


(To be continued.) 


omen — 


PASSING SUMMER. 
Oh for the land where length of days 
And long life shall be given 
To souls whose orisons of praise, 
Like incense, rise to heaven ; 
Where summer never knows decay 
And night no more shall veil the day. 


—Caroline May. 


—_—_—_+@>——__—_- 


For the Companion. 


THE STRIKE AT ELM HOLLOW. 


We were sitting on the piazza in the twilight of 
a warm summer day, which we had spent in 
visiting a large manufactory in a neighboring 
city. One of the foremen in this establishment, 
a fine, manly young fellow, Joe Jamieson by 
name, was a favorite in my uncle’s family, and 
always acknowledged a great indebtedness to my 
cousins Robert and Edward for his start in life. 

I had seen Jamieson so often, and heard his 
name spoken with so much consideration, that I 
was curious to know the story of his life. To- 
night, in reply to my questions, Cousin Ned gave 
me this account of it: 

‘‘Five years ago this summer, we had our great 
Elm Hollow strike. I suppose you never saw a 
report of that in the papers ?”’ 

“No,”’ I replied. ‘*What in the world could 
any one find to strike about in this out-of-the-way 
place ?”” 

‘It was a school strike,’”’ said Ned. ‘We had 
an excellent teacher that summer, and as there 
were no more than thirty scholars, we had a 
chance to do some pretty good work. 

“Our teacher, Miss Ward, had taught the 
school for a year, and we thought there was no 
one like her. She took a great deal of pains, and 
helped us in every way she could. 

“Our class, the first one, was composed of five 
boys. We were doing well in our studies, but we 
were not wise enough to appreciate it. 

‘We were studying history and civil govern- 
ment, and Miss Ward encouraged us to read the 
newspapers and keep informed about public 
events. She would take a few minutes occasion- 
ally to ask us questions about what we had read, 
and explain matters which we did not understand. 
In this way we learned a great deal about what 
was happening in the world. 

“That summer the papers seemed to be full of 
accounts of strikes. There were great strikes in 
one place, and lockouts in another, with workmen 
combining against employers, and employers 
against workmen. 

“One day, after eating our lunch, the boys of 
our class were all lying on the grass, discussing 
the latest news about the strikes. 

‘*<T say, fellows,’ said Harry Rogers, ‘here we 
are shut up by ourselves in this little out-of-the- 
way place, where nothing ever happens to ‘liven 
a fellow up. Let’s do something the way they do 
| it in the rest of the world. Let’s have a strike!’ 

‘***What are you going to strike about ?’ asked 
Fred Andrews. 

«Oh, we’ll put in a petition,’ said Harry, ‘and 
if it isn’t granted, we'll march out in a body. 
That’s the way they always do.’ 

‘**What shall we petition for ?’ 

‘‘Oh, longer noonings, for one thing.’ 

**¢And to have school dismissed earlier,’ said 
another boy. 

‘*¢And for shorter algebra lessons, this warm 
weather,’ said another. 

“That afternoon Jack Burns wrote out the 
‘petition,’ and each one signed it. I don’t remem- 
ber all our demands, but we wanted the morning 
recess lengthened to half an hour, the nooning to 
an hour and a half, and the day’s session short- 
ened by half an hour. We gave up the afternoon 
recess. So much for hours. 

“In regard to work, in warm weather the 
lessons were to be shortened, and algebra never 
to exceed five problems; and we were to be 
allowed to study out of doors when we wished. 

“The paper closed with the statement that if 
our requests were not all granted by Thursday— 
that day was Tuesday—we should.leave school in 
a body. It was important that we should go out 
‘ina body.’ That phrase always occurred in the 
reports of strikes. 

‘We knew that the trustees, as well as our 
parents, were not a little proud of their first class, 
and we thought that, in their anxiety ‘to keep us 
in the school, they would do almost anything we 
might ask. 

“It was, therefore, with a good deal of confi- 
dence, that, after school, we handed the paper to 
Miss Ward. She merely bowed, and laid it on 
her desk without looking at it. Nothing remained 
for us but to file out. 

‘*All the next day we were in a fever of excite- 
ment, but Miss Ward said nothing, though when 
we had our ‘history talk’ she spoke of a strike 
which had 
strikers. Their employers had refused to take 
them back, and their families were in want. 

“Thursday morning just before school was 


|to be granted. 


| as before. 


been especially disastrous to the | 





She replied that, having no 
authority herself to change the hours, she had 
sent our petition to the trustees, and as she had | 
heard nothing from them, the school would go on 





“Perhaps the trustees might come during the 
morning. We gave them the benefit of the doubt, 
and decided to stay until recess. 

‘“‘Recess came, but no trustees. Then we went 
to Miss Ward and told her that, while we had 
nothing against her, we must leave the school, as 
the trustees had not acceded to our demands. 
She talked to us, and tried to convince us that we 
were taking a very foolish step; but when the 
bell rang, we did not go in. 

‘*We had been lying on the grass just across the 
road, for a time, joking and telling stories, when 
I noticed that Jack was looking at the school- 
house in a wistful way, and was not listening to 
the talk. . 

** ‘Sorry you struck, Jack ?’ I asked in fun. 

‘¢ *Yes,’ he said, springing to his feet, ‘Iam! I 
know it seems mean for me to go against you 
boys, especially when I wrote the petition, but I 
believe we’d better give it up and go back to 
school. I’m sorry, boys, but I’m going back, 
anyhow.’ 

‘‘He picked up his hat and dinner-pail. 

“Jack and I were of the same age and had 
always been good friends. His ‘treachery’ made 
me angry. Iam afraid I spoke pretty harshly to 
him, and so did the other boys; but he kept on. 
“There were only four of us now, but we 
agreed to ‘stick it out.’ 

“The next morning Rob and I made no move- 
ment toward getting ready to go to school, after 
break fast. 

‘*¢Aren’t you going to school, boys?’ father 
asked. 

** ‘No, sir,’ I said. ‘We are out on strike.’ 
“Oho!” said he. ‘Then the strike came off, 
did it? How many of you are out?’ 

**¢Four,’ said Rob. ‘Jack Burns didn't have 
spunk enough to stay in it.’ 

‘¢¢Well,’ said father, ‘I am inclined to think 
Jack has as much spunk as any of you. He 
certainly has more sense.’ With that, he turned 
and walked away. 

‘Later in the day, Rob and I met Fred and 
Harry, and we all decided not to speak to Jack. 
Poor Jack! He felt pretty sore when we passed 
him that day without paying any attention to 
him, though he tried hard not to show it. It was 
a little hard, too, to crush him in that way, but 
we felt that it had to be done. 

‘‘Well, Monday morning came, and that’s 
where Joe Jamieson's part of the story begins. 
Joe’s parents had been very poor and had never 
got ahead in the world. They died when Joe was 
very young and left him to take care of himself. 

‘‘He wasn’t very strong, but he had grit, and 
that helped him. He worked around for different 
farmers, and though there was some talk at first 
about sending him to the poorhouse, when he 
showed that he could take care of himself they let 
him do so. 

‘He had been working two years for father, 
and was a great overgrown, awkward fellow, but 
a steady workman and always so good-natured 
that we all liked him. . 

“That morning, at the breakfast table, father 
asked : 

*¢¢Ts the strike still ‘‘on,” boys ?’ 

««°Yes, sir,’ we both answered very promptly. 

*¢*You don't intend to go back to school, then ?’ 

‘We said that we proposed to stay out till our 
petition was granted. 

“Father didn’t speak for a few minutes; then 
he turned to Joe. 

‘* ‘Joe,’ he said, ‘how would you like to go to 
school ?” 

‘Joe started, grinned and looked greener than 
ever, but said nothing. He thought father was 
making a joke at his expense; and Rob and I 
thought so, too, and were considerably amused 
until he went on. 

** ‘Well!’ father continued, ‘when you finish 
your breakfast, Joe, you can change your clothes 
and get ready for school.’ 

“You ought to have seen Joe then! If he 
wasn’t surprised I never saw any one who was. 

** ‘But what about the work, Mr. Howard ?’ he 
stammered. 

*«*The boys will do that,’ father said. 

*““*Why, father!’ said Rob, ‘you don’t expect 
Ned and me to do farm work ?” 

‘““*Why not?’ father asked. ‘I’ve fed and 
clothed you, and hired Joe to do the work that 
you might have time for something else. In 
return I have asked that you attend school and 
do the best you can in your studies. Now you 
refuse to do that any longer. If Joe, here, is 
willing to go to school and do what I expected 
you to do, why, I’m willing to give him the 
chance. Turn about is fair play, and I shall 
expect you and Ned, between you, to do the 
work that Joe would do. 

‘**Remember,’ he continued, ‘I have let you 
make your own choice in this matter of the 
strike, and haven’t tried to coerce you. Miss 
Ward reasoned with you, and did her best to 
make you see how foolish your act was, but you 
refused to listen. 

***Now there is no more to be said about it, 
| one way or the other. The matter is settled. 

***T think you are both old enough to use your 
own judgment, so I have let you follow your own 


and you refuse to repay me in the way I wish, 


it’s only fair you should make some other return.’ 
“By that time there was a big lump in my 
throat, and I wished the strike had never been 
thought of. I guess Rob did, too, for he was 
staring hard at his plate. 
**T looked at mother, but she said nothing. 
“After breakfast Rob and I went upstairs, put 
on our old clothes without a word, and went out 
to work. In addition to Joe, father kept another 
man, so the hardest of the labor did not fall to us, 
though what did was quite hard enough to make 
the days seem very long. 
“Joe had his share of discomfort, too; shut up 
indoors all day, and obliged to be in classes with 
much younger children. Besides all this, he had 
never learned to apply himself, and for a while 
he made but little progress. 
‘¢However, as time went on he improved. Miss 
Ward was very kind to him, and he was deter- 
mined to succeed, if only ‘to please Mr. Howard.’ 
“At first Joe was ashamed to come to Rob and 
me for help in his studies, but before long Rob 
offered to assist him. After that we both took a 
hand, and he improved fast. All this time he 
helped us with the farm work at night and in the 
morning. 
“Those were very long days that we spent at 
the farm work. Our hands were made sore with 


night. We began to talk in a furtive, half- 
ashamed way at first, and then openly of sur- 
rendering. 

‘We had been working about two weeks when 
we went to father one evening and told him that 
we should like to go back to school. 

«¢*But how about Joe?’ he asked abruptly and 
in surprise. 

“We had not thought about the injustice of 
taking Joe out of school now. We said no more. 
‘We did a good deal of thinking in those days, 
however. We wondered at first why Harry 
Rogers didn’t come to see us; but one day we 
heard that Harry’s father had set him to work on 
the farm, too. 

“Jack kept right on at school, but now he 
avoided us so as not to give us another chance 
to snub him. I wished a good many times that I 
had stood by him, as I had always done before. 
When I thought of all the ill-natured and cruel 
things I said the afternoon he went back to 
school, I thoroughly despised myself. 

“One afternoon when I was driving in the 
wagon, whom should I see ahead of me but Jack, 
walking slowly along with his head down, and 
looking forlorn enough. I made up my mind to 
speak to him and see if he was willing to forgive 
and forget, though I would not have blamed him 
if he were not. He was going thé same way | 
was, and didn’t see me till I drove along beside 
him. Then he looked up. 

‘‘His face flushed and he turned his head away 
quickly, pretending not to see me. Something 
stuck in my throat, but I managed to say, ‘Hello, 
Jack!’ 

“It was pretty feeble, but he heard it and 
looked up with a quick, ‘Hello, Ned!’ 

‘I stopped the horse and asked him if he didn’t 
want to ride. He looked at me steadily fora 
minute, and I stammered out: 

“¢sIt’s pretty warm to walk, Jack,—and—it's 
very lonesome riding alone.’ 

**¢All right,’ said he, and climbed in. 

“Tt didn’t take us very long to make up, you 
may believe. After that he used to come often to 
see us, and would help us with our books, for we 
were trying to study when we had time. 

‘‘When the school term ended Joe worked on 
the farm again. Miss Ward was to be married in 
the autumn, and although the trustees urged her 
to remain, she was obliged to give up her position. 
So our parents decided that we had better go to 
the academy at Kingsport. 

‘*When we came to take our entrance examina- 
tion we found out how much we had lost by our 
strike. While the rest of us had to join the class 
in elementary Latin, Jack went into an advanced 
class; and that’s the reason he’s a year ahead of 
Rob, Harry and me in college. 

“After the fall work was done Joe went back to 
school, and continued there, working at home 
nights and mornings until the spring work began 
on the farm. Father encouraged him to 8° 
ahead, and the next fall offered to send him to 
the Kingsport academy for two years. Joe 
accepted the offer, and did some very good work 
atthe academy. He isn’t exactly brilliant, and 
would never be likely to carry off many honors 
for scholarship, but what he does, he does well. 

‘““When the two years were over he decided to 
become a mechanic, and got a place in the factory 
at Kingsport. He has been promoted once or 
twice already, and a short time ago a member of 
the firm told father that he was one of the best 
men they had. He did not give up trying 1 
learn when he left school; he studies the structure 
and uses of materials and machinery as closely 
and patiently as he did his books. The firm 
mean to promote him as fast as he shows 
himself capable. 

‘Joe insisted on repaying to father the amount 
of all his expenses while he was in school. He's 
devoted to all of us, and always declares that if 
Rob and I had not gone on a strike that summer 
he would never have been where he is.” 

“So your strike,” said I, ‘did some zood after 
all?” 











“IT needn't sell you, my poor old hair,”’ she 


called, we asked Miss Ward if our demands were 


course. But now, if I am to support you longer, 








“Yes—to Joe,” said Ned. “But it left us 0” 


pitchforks, and our legs ached pitifully every, 
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class behind in college. It gave usa very good | 
lesson, to be sure, and hardened our muscles; 
but that was because father was wise enough to 
turn our folly to our own advantage.”’ 

GLENN HOLLEY. 


+0 


DOG-DAY ADVICE. 


Lay the worries of the day 

All at eventide away ; 

Put life’s troubles on the shelf— 
Be good-natured to yourself! 


—New York World. 
————__+or— ——— 


For the Companion. 


NEPIGON. 
In Six Chapters. —Chapter VI. 





Johnny Amethyst. 


On the second evening after we broke camp at 
Flat Rock Portage, we reached the little hotel at 
Nepigon station on our return. Sunday was spent 
here; and the next day, after bidding adieu to our 
faithful guides, we went by rail up the northwest 
shore of Lake Superior to Port Arthur. 

We spent at this point three days in making 
inquiries regarding minerals, visiting the Indian 
village at Fort William, and accompanying an 
excursion, in the little steamer Kakabeka, to Pie 


- Island, Thunder Cape and two silver mines, from 


which we obtained several specimens of ore. 

At Port Arthur we mentioned to a resident of 
the town our intention to search for amethyst 
erystals. 

“Then,” he said, “you must go to see Johnny 
Amethyst.” 

“Who is Johnny Amethyst?” we inquired; “and 
where does he live?” 

“Oh, he is a queer little hermit who lives at 
Amethyst Harbor, and spends most of his time 
getting out amethysts.” 

Amethyst Harbor is twelve miles from Port 
Arthur, in Thunder Bay. We were told several 
times during the three days that Johnny was in 
town, but it was not till the evening of the third 
day that Dick and Alton succeeded in encountering 
him. He isso shy that the boys had to lead him in 
by the arm at last. 

Having induced him to sit down in the parlor of 
the hotel, Alton ran to notify the rest of our party, 
while Dick engaged him in conversation and 
mounted guard to prevent his retreat. 

“Johnny Amethyst” is a nickname, of course; 
the man’s real name is John Gill. 

Going one by one to the parlor in order not to 
alarm him by a sudden irruption, we found an 
undersized, rather delicate man, apparently about 
fifty-five years old, of remarkably gentle, timid 
appearance, slow of speech, with a broad Cornish 
accent. 

In this then remote corner of America he made 
his appearance fifteen years ago, as a solitary 
immigrant. True to the inherited Cornish mining 
instinct, he immediately began to prospect the 
mountains and rocks in search of ore, as naturally 
as a squirrel seeks nuts among the dry leaves. 

Discovering amethyst crystals in the seams and 
crevices, he began to mine them, and to bring 
sack-loads to the village for sale. 

The lovely purple and violet crystals seemed to 
have a great charm for the little Cornishman. It 
is said that he sometimes becomes quite talkative 
in pointing out the beauty of these amethysts. 

He took up his residence in the bight of an arm 
of the bay, now known as Amethyst Harbor. 
Here he built a small cabin; and here, thenceforth, 
he lived alone, going to the village only to sell 
amethyst specimens and procure supplies of food. 

Mr. Gill agreed to enter our employ, and for 
three days to serve as our guide in a real “amethyst 
hunt,” in which we hoped to see the crystals in the 
seams, and to procure at least a few good speci- 
mens. His knowledge of the ground, and his 
skill in blasting the rocks to detach the crystals, 
rendered him a desirable assistant. 

He possessed a small stock of amethysts, laid 
aside in or near his hut, which he offered to give 





us as atoken of his appreciation of the honor we 
were doing him. | 
“To think,” said Teacher Sarah, after “Johnny” | 
had furtively made his escape, “of the life that | 
retiring, unworldly little man has led for years | 
here among these rough Northwesterners! It is 
enough to make one weep to fancy it.” 

“There is really something quite pathetic,” | 
Lucia remarked, “in the manner in which he has 
devoted himself, for years, to searching for and 
mining these lovely amethysts.” 

At six o’clock the next morning Dick and Alton 
were astir, borrowing drills and other tools for | 
blasting, and purchasing powder, fuse and food | 
Supplies for our excursion of four days. The | 
Owner of a sail-boat was bargained with to convey 
us to Amethyst Harbor. 

Alton and Dick believed ‘that they were able to 
Grill holes in the ledges for blasts. _ 


, re’s ho need of an extra man for that,” they 
ald. 


coe a be Amethyst Harbor in about two 
iyleg isles “ig a pretty cove, with several out. 
half-hide x 8. We espied the little hermit-cabin, 
Waiting a in the bushes, and Johnny himself 
a on the sand-beach to welcome us. 
ia phe — that he expected to entertain us, 
Naa wees a sea brought our tents. His door-step 
he had be a wecens scrubbing, and apparently 
Wet hi 1 ‘ouse-cleaning. 
the am —— time to land and take refuge in 
cabin " e — rain began to fall heavily. The 
ine donee contracted quarters for eight 
Was prep i wee not uncomfortable. Luncheon 
men sailed , sas ae Johnny's stove, and our boat- 
Sine Soe e 7 for home, with a promise to 
Tow: : “ me three days. 
we is ok ae clock, when the rain had abated, 
grounds ‘. ‘nny piloting us, for the amethyst 
* A hard-trodden little path wends from 


lis Cali 
. 7 cabin on the shore up the slope of the long, 
craggy ridge. 





Once, before the railway came across the country, | 


this slope was densely wooded with fir, spruce and 
jack-pine. But the “railroad fires” have now 


| ravaged the forest on both sides of the track for 


several miles. Although the line is on the other 
side of the ridge, and at a considerable distance 
iniand from the bay, the fire, nevertheless, 
extended to the water, and has burned the country 
over around the head of the bay. 

Not only the trees and brush, but the shallow, 
scurfy soil was burned up, and great tracts of 
ledges, once clad in verdure, now lie bare and 
exposed to the sun and air. The fire destroyed 
untold quantities of amethyst crystals, which 
cracked and shivered like glass, far down the 
seams and crevices of the quartz strata. 

Johnny’s path winds among the trunks of fallen 
trees and in and out among clumps of raspberry- 
bushes. How often has the solitary man followed 
it with his hammer, drills and small jug of powder; 
or when returning, with his sack-load of purple 
specimens! 

After all, it may not have been a joyless life, but 
rather like that of a gardener who loves his 
flowers; for a beautiful amethyst crystal is like a 
rose in Johnny’s eyes. 

Half a mile from the beach we came to ledges 
where he had mined and broken out specimens. 
Fragments of purple crystals lay about, and large 
defaced blocks of violet-tinted rock. There were 
scores of these old-time workings scattered along 
the entire slope, over a tract of four or five square 





miles, and hundreds of other prospecting-holes, 
where he had dug into the crannies and chasms of 
the crags. 

Other specimen-hunters, too, chiefly dealers in 
precious stones, had been here delving, and often 
with rude and reckless hand destroying many 
lovely crystals in order that they might secure a 
dozen or two. It is always diflicult to get out the 
large and most beautiful crystals in groups or 
masses together, for the jar of a hammer or of a 
blast is very likely to cleave them asunder. 

Most of this tract in the near vicinity of Amethyst 
Harbor has been ransacked for specimens. But 
Johnny knows a few openings which the transient 
wielder of the hammer is not likely to find. 

To one of these he presently led the way. He 
had been working in it for a year or two, off and 
on, he told us. The evidences of his industry lay 
all about on the adjoining ledges and stones, in 


| the shape of imperfect specimens which he had 


piled up. 

The mine or working itself was reached by first 
entering a cleft in the crags along which it is 
possible to squeeze one’s way for thirty or forty 
yards. Then a rude ladder, made by the miner on 
the spot by nailing cross-sticks upon two poles, led 
down a cavernous chasm to a depth of fifteen feet 
into darkness and dripping water; a gruesome, 
unpleasant hole, indeed, from which Thea and 
Lucia at first drew back in some dismay. 

Alton, Dick and Professor William followed, 
one by one, down the ladder, and soon Johnny, 
who was in advance, lighted an old lantern. 

Still the way was onward, or rather downward, 
over holes and ugly fragments of rock, for twenty 
yards at least, into the side of the mountain. 

There was an occasional glimmer of light over- 
head, showing that the crevice above opened 
faintly up to daylight. 

The lantern ahead stopped. Johnny was holding 
it before a great block of rock, which at first we 
could see but dimly. It sparkled and gleamed, 
even in that dull light. Upon crowding up to it 
we found that it was a huge mass of amethyst; ¢ 
block larger than a bushel basket, studded all 
about with violet crystals as large as one’s fist. 
Many of them were quite perfect, without a scratch 
or a scar. 

“Been’t eet a booty, muster?” said Johnny, his 
eyes looking very large and wistful. 


| William. 


“An enormous specimen!” exclaimed Professor 

“Why, it is set all over with crystals!” 
On one side of it, Johnny, who had given up all 

| idea of getting it out whole, had already broken 


| out a few smaller masses of crystals. To get it | 
| out entire, indeed, would have been impossible 


without a large expenditure of time and money to 
| blast away the adjoining rock. 

“Oh, but wouldn’t that be a specimen to set up on 
|a pedestal beside the door of our academy at 
| home!” exclaimed Dick. “Whata splendid orna- 
;} ment! Mineralogists would come from all over 
| the country to see it! "T'would be fame for us!” 
| “Can’t we contrive to get it up and transport it 
| home, somehow?” cried Alton. 

“No use, boys,” said Professor William, with 
something quite like a sigh. “This block will 

weigh at least two tons. All that mass of stone 
| overhead must be blasted away to get it out. It 
| would cost many thousand dollars to raise it and 
| transport itso far. It is too heavy a specimen for 
us.” 

The girls and Teacher Sarah had heard our 
exclamations of wonder. Presently Lucia came 
picking her way along, in our wake. She had 
| descended the crazy ladder alone, stimulated by 
| curiosity, and presently Thea followed her. 
Teacher Sarah could not be persuaded to come 
down the ladder. 

For at least fifteen minutes we gloated over the 
lovely tinted rock, which we coveted with all our 
hearts. Many of the crystals upon it had a setting 
of glistening iron 
pyrites; and the 
effect of the deep 
violet points, ris- 
ing out of the 
sparkling ore, was 
very striking. 

It seemed gross 
vandalism to break 
up so noble a spec- 
imen, but since 
Johnny had begun 
the rude task, we 
offered to purchase 
three or four of the 
finest specimens 
which he detached 
from it, and which weighed 
from fifteen to thirty pounds. 











iron pyrites, with several cubes of 
galena, projecting here and there, 
are now among the show pieces of 
our school cabinet. 

Rain fell all the next day, but we 
managed to pass the time very pleas- 
antly in Johnny’s two rooms. Alton, 
Dick and Professor William spent 
the most of the day at the amethyst 
ledges, but Lee had a bad cold, and 
was obliged to remain indoors. 

We still wished to discover, or at 
least mine for, specimens on our own 
account, and that evening Johnny 
was induced to reveal the where- 
abouts of a hitherto unvisited locality 
to us—a crag in a hollow of the hills, 
beside a small pond, about five miles 
from his cabin. 

In a cleft or crevice of this crag, he 
assured us, there were some of the 
handsomest crystals that he had ever 
seen. 

Next morning the weather was 
cloudy, but at seven o’clock the entire 
party, save Lee and Teacher Sarah, 
started for the new locality, with 
luncheon-basket and tools,—Johnny 
leading the way. 
= The cleft in the crags beside the 

little pond was reached soon after 
nine o’clock. After a careful inspection of the 
rocks, Johnny Amethyst’s advice being taken in 
the main, Alton set to work to drill a hole, prepar- 
atory to putting in a small blast of powder. 

Johnny prefers the use of powder to the more 
modern cartridges of dynamite, which, he declared, 
shake the crystals apart and crush everything. 

Tink-tink-tink went Alton’s drill hammer. He 
kept at it merrily for some minutes, but had not 
drilled a hole more than three inches in depth 
when his drill stuck fast in it. 

Dick tried it, and did a little better for an inch, 
perhaps. Then it stuck fast again. 
once more, and pounded his hand by striking off. 

The skilful services of Johnny Amethyst had to 
be called in to liberate the drill, and when it was 
done, he gave the boys a little lesson on the art of 
handling a hammer and drill. 

At eleven o’clock Johnny and the boys put in 
the first blast. It broke off a mass of the outer 
rock, and the next one detached a fragment, one 
side of which was studded with five handsome 
crystals. The piece weighed—as was found after- 
ward—just twelve pounds. 

After lunch three more small blasts were 
exploded, as rapidly as the holes for them could 
be drilled. The second of these blasts cracked off 
a fine specimen, the face side of which is studded 
with forty-six beautiful crystals of very deep 
purple tint. They pried it out of the cleft, and 
got it up without grazing, scarring, or otherwise 
mutilating the points of the crystals. 

“What a wonder!” cried Alton; “but it’s so 
heavy! We shall have to break it in two.” 

“No, indeed, we will not break it!’? exclaimed 
Dick. ‘“‘We will take it along in some way, heavy as 
it is.” 

Professor William lifted it tentatively. 
pounds, surely,” he said. 
would give us a backache, the way is so rough.” 


“Eighty 


poles,” suggested Dick. 

It was agreed to try it. There was no time to be 
lost, for the sun was sinking in the west. Two 
poles, each about eight feet in length, were pre- 
pared for the purpose. Three short cross-sticks 
were lashed on midway, and to them the heavy 
specimen was bound with green withes. 

Lucia and Thea assumed, as their share, the two 
baskets and the jug of powder; but the drills, 








hammer and sledge we made into a pack and 
lashed on beside the specimen upon the poles. 
Then with Professor William and Dick ahead, 
and Alton and Johnny Amethyst behind, the 
stretcher was raised and the homeward trip begun. 
We had not proceeded many yards, when it 
became apparent that for two to walk abreast 
through the tangled forest, over logs and rocks, 
was quite impracticable. One, standing between 
the two ends of the poles, before, and one behind 
the load, could do a little better, and so after that 
fashion we tried to make our way shoreward. 
About every hundred yards the relief would 
take it up. The rain had left all the holes and 
hollows full of waterand mud. Through these we 





These, arising from a bed of | 


Alton tried it | 


“I’m afraid, boys, it | 


“I think we might make a kind of stretcher of | 


splashed and spattered, till our feet were soaked. 
Several times we were on the point of casting 
down our burden and leaving it there. 

Lucia and Thea did not mention their offer to 
assist us to carry the big specimen, and it was not 
until we were descending the long slope within a 
mile and a half of Johnny’s hut, that we discovered 
that each of the girls had a specimen in her basket. 
Thea had taken the first one that we blasted out, 
and Lucia had selected the next best one; and 
each of these weighed from twelve to fifteen 
pounds. 

It was dusk when we reached Johnny’s cabin, 
and it must be confessed that we were quite 
exhausted. But we had secured three very fine 
specimens. 

Teacher Sarah and Lee had dinner ready, and 
after resting for half an hour, we did full justice 
to it. 

All retired early, and slept rather late next 
morning—so late, in fact, that we had barely taken 
breakfast, when our sail-boat was espied, heading 
into the cove. 

“Let’s send the boat back and stay two days 
more,” exclaimed Alton. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Lucia. 

But our vacation days were too nearly gone. 
After making Johnny Amethyst a proper payment 
for his services, and purchasing some of the finest 
| of his crystals to go with what we had alr 2ady 
obtained, we bade him good-by and embarked for 
Port Arthur. 
| By noon we were back at our lodgings, in time 
| for dinner, and in the nick of time, afterward, to 
| pack up our specimens in boxes and go on board 
| the steamship Athabasca, which sailed at three for 
| Sault de Ste. Marie, on our journey home. 











One whole day, after our return, was spent 
| unpacking our specimens and arranging them in a 
new cabinet at the Academy, which stands against 
the wall, to the left of Professor William’s table. 

It was a very enjoyable day, too—almost as 
delightful as some of those days we spent at Nepi- 
}gonand Amethyst Harbor. The amethysts came 
out beautifully, and are a notable feature of our 
collection. 

After all the specimens were arranged and in 
their places, “Septem” sat down on two benches, in 
front of the cabinet, and passed a happy half-hour 
gloating over them. 


C. A. STEPHENS. 
The End. 
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For the Companion. 


SHARK-FISHING. 


If one wishes to introduce some exceptional 
liveliness into his experience as a fisherman, he 
can do no better than to get up a sharking party. 

The waters with which I am most familiar are 
those of Narragansett Buy—that beautiful sheet 
which forms so large a part of the State of Rhode 
Island that the abundance of water has been play- 
fully assigned as the reason why Roger Williams, 
when driven from Massachusetts, sought its shores 
as his place of settlement. But sharks are to be 
found in these placid waters, as no doubt they are 
in almost all the bays of our seaboard. Some 
other bay may be more convenient of access for 
| the party. 

The place having been chosen, the next require- 
ment is the outfit. There will be needed a boat 
| not less, for comfort, than thirty feet in length; 

half a dozen cotton clothes-lines, each cut into 
| two; a dozen cork or wooden floats, eight or ten 
inches long; and a dozen shark-hooks,—which the 
| blacksmith can make if you are not near where 
they are for sale. 

To these hooks must be attached small chains, 
| about two feet in length, else at one bite you may 
lose your hook and shark both. Each hook, too, 
must be provided with a swivel, for without it 
| your line may become so twisted and tangled that 
you will spend most of your day undoing the 
snarls. Last, but not least, a barrel of menhaden 
| fish for bait will be needed. 

Arrived at the grounds, the boat comes to anchor 
in water not very deep. The floats are adjusted 
so that the hook will hang about six inches from 
the bottom. The menhaden are cut in two, as the 
blood very quickly attracts the sharks, and care- 
fully placed upon the hooks, the point of each 
being well covered. The end of the line is made 
fast to something in the boat; and the sharking 
begins. 

If one is so fortunate as to have anchored near 
a school of sharks, much activity is soon noticed 
among the floats. They begin to bob up and down, 
| or to move off in the slow and heavy manner which 
| indicates that there is a large fish at the hook. 
| Allow the shark to have his own way, and to play 
| with the hook for a few moments, in order that 
| 
| 
| 








you may be sure that he has had time to get the 
bleeding fish well into his mouth. 
strong jerk. 

If you have hooked him you will soon know it, 
for a lively scene will follow. The shark is a very 
gamy fish, and expresses very vigorously his 
dislike of changing his element. If he is of good 
| size, from four to six feet long, it would probably 
| be impossible for you to get him in alone, and you 
| will be very glad of one or two more pairs of 

hands to take hold with you; and if now it should 
chance, as it not infrequently does, that one or two 
of your companions should at almost the same 
moment hook a fish, there will be seen about as 


Then give a 
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much life, not to say excitement and confusion, | 
on board as one often witnesses. | 

The water foams about the boat. Lines are inter- 
tangled, fishermen slip and fall in their efforts to | 
board the sharks; and the sharks that may be in 
already, flap about and snap their rows of white | 
teeth together in a way very suggestive of a lost | 
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hound, the shovel-nose, the tiger, the hammer- 
heads, the porbeagles, the fox or thresher, and 
the basking shark, sometimes, though wrongly, 
called the sunfish. 

But if one wishes to study the natural history 
of sharks, a good way is to examine a specimen ; 
and to do this, let him follow the recipe for the 








Shark-Fishing. 


leg should you happen to fall overboard. I once 
knew of a shark, snapping at his captor, to take 
off the heel of his boot. 

A thump on the head with a belaying-pin or 
large club is all that will bring the shark to terms. | 

In this way the sport continues. Not less than | 
thirty or forty sharks, from three to six feet long, 
sometimes lie in the bottom of a boat as the} 
result of a day’s fishing. It is at this time, and | 
when several sharks are hooked at once, that the 
importance of having a boat of good size is felt. 

Indeed, sharking from a small boat might be | 
followed by serious consequences. An incident 
of one sharking expedition on Narragansett Bay 
well illustrates this. 

A short, stout Irishman, formerly a sea-captain, | 
finding the sport rather dull on a day when the | 
sharks did not bite well, thought he would put off 
a little way from the boat in a small skiff that was 
in tow, and which had only a small stone on the 
end of a rope for an anchor. He made fast his 
line in the bow and began to fish. 

Presently he hooked a six-footer. The shark, 
finding himself caught, darted off at a tremendous 
rate, dragging the tiny skiff through the water. 

‘The little captain seized both sides of the boat | 
and held on, expecting that every moment would 
be his last. First the shark rushed off in one | 
direction, and then in an instant turned and went 
in another. The skiff went out like the snapper of | 
a whip at each turn, almost capsizing, and the | 
captain well nigh flew out from sheer centrifugal | 
force. | 

‘Faith,’ said he, when it was all over, “I/| 
thought the varmint would have drownded me.”’ | 

And so, no doubt, he would, had not the line | 
parted. 





But what is the use, some one will ask, of cap- | lane, or Timur, as he should be called. 
Is it not too much like | built across the dreary desert of Kara-Kum. 


turing these creatures ? 
needless butchery to be sportsmanlike ? 

It is, perhaps, open to such a charge, though in 
every instance of which I have known, use has 
been made of the captured sharks for fertilizers. 
They are valuable in composts, and it is certainly 
no more cruel to take them than to seine fish for 
the same purpose. Indeed, it is less so, for in the 
one case the fish have no chance for their life, and 
in the other they have. 

The sharks of which we have been speaking 
are not the Man-Eater sharks, so called, of the 
genus and species Carcharodon rondoleti. Per- 
haps the majority of them are the Squalus 
Acanthias or dog-fish. 

The ‘“‘man-eater’’ is popularly known as the 
white shark, and is the terror of mariners. The 
species of which we have been speaking is com- 
paratively harmless. 

All derive their name, shark, from a Greek 


word of similar sound, which means having | 


sharp teeth. 

The creatures’ utility to man is nothing in 
contrast with the havoc they commit among food 
fishes. 

Some of the smaller varieties of the shark are 
sometimes eaten. Oil is obtained from their 
livers, which is chiefly used in the adulteration of 
cod-liver oil. 

‘“Shagreen,’’ well known to cabinet-makers as 


a rough skin for smoothing and polishing wood, | 


is only a bit of shark’s skin, which is covered 
with small, pointed, calcified papilla. It is also 
often used for covering sword-hilts, affording 
from its roughness a firm grasp. 

In India and China the fins of sharks dried are 
an important article of trade, and are valuable 
for making gelatine. . 

The many varieties of the shark are divided 
into the littoral, the pelagic, and the bathybial, 
according as they are found near the shore, or in 
mid-ocean, or at great depth. Beside those that 
we have mentioned, there are the liver, the 


| structions in the East. 





cooking of a hare, and first catch his shark. In 
other words, let him go sharking; and he may 
pass either the liveliest or—the dullest day, he 


ever knew. REGINALD H. Howe. 
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AIMLESS. 
The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set 
Until occasion tells him what to do; 
And he who waits to have his task marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 


—Lowell. 
——_—_—_~~@>——_—___— 


ASIATIC RAILWAYS. 


Many events of importance to the world at 
large take place on the oldest of the continents, 
without attracting much attention in Europe or 
America. 

Among such events have been the strides made 
in recent years, in developing the resources of 
Asia by the construction of long railway lines. 

The Russian Empire, as far as its interests in 
Europe are concerned, is not regarded as a very 
progressive power. We hear a great deal about 
the tyranny of the Czar, the persecution of the 
Jews, and the financial straits to which the Em- 
pire is subjected. 

But if Russia is not progressive in Europe, it is 
so in those vast Asiatic regions over which its 
sovereign holds sway. Whatever the condition 
of his treasury, the Czar does not hesitate to 
embark in enormously expensive railway con- 


Two or three years ago, the Russian Govern- 
ment completed a railway line from the Caspian 
Sea to Samarcand, the ancient city where lies 
entombed the great Tartar conqueror, Tamer- 
It is 


Its purpose is doubtless in the first instance 
military. Russia looks forward to the day when 
it will engage in a mighty conflict with England 
for the possession of India; and this Trans- 
| Caspian railway, reaching to the very borders of 

Afghanistan, would then be of incalculable use, 
}as a means of military communication, to the 
| Czar. 

The road, however, has already served a useful 

| purpose to Russian commerce, for by it the cotton 
of Central Asia is introduced into Russia at the 
| rate of over sixty millions of pounds a year; 
| while Russian manufactures are returned by it to 
the thriving cities on the Oxus and the Syr-Daria. 

But a far greater railway undertaking has just 
been begun in Asia by the Czar’s government. 
On the Twenty-fourth of May the Czarewitch, 
the Czar’s son and heir, laid the first rail of the 
“Great Siberian Line’’ which, when completed, 
will connect Europe with the Pacific Ocean. This 
| line will pass entirely across the vast dominion 
|of Siberia. It will cost two hundred million 

dollars, and is expected to be finished in five 
| years. 
| Then trains will be able to run direct from the 
| Baltic Sea to the far-east Siberian town of Vladi- 

vostok on the Pacific. The difficulty of con- 
| structing this line, however, is by no means 
confined to its enormous cost. It will cross long 
and dreary expanses of solitary desert, and the 
engineering obstacles will not be less great, 
certainly, than those which lay in the way of the 
railroads which have been built across the 

American continent. 

The possible results of this vast enterprise 
annot easily be estimated. There are large 

| fertile tracts in Siberia, despite its bad name for 
cheerlessness, and these may prove a source of 
profit to Russia, and be rapidly colonized. The 
lot of Siberian exiles is likely to be less severe. 
| The military advantage of the railway to the 


While Russia is thus active in Asiatic railway 
enterprise, the extension of railways in the other 
great Asiatic Empire ruled by a European 
sovereign, India, is rapidly going on. 

The most recent reports show that in 1888-9 the 
length of the Indian railway lines was extended 
by nearly one thousand miles; and that the total 
railway mileage in that country in March, 1890, 
was over sixteen thousand miles. The increase 
in passenger and freight traffic, and in receipts, 
indicates a corresponding growth in the travel on 
the Indian lines. 

Thus the “iron horse’’ of the railway is grad- 
ually wakening the echoes of remote regions of 
the earth, and carrying civilization and commerce 
to the homes of the most ancient races of men. 


———_<+@>—__—_——_ 


HEREDITY. 
There is no thing we cannot overcome. 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited, 
Or that some trait inborn makes Ly! whole life forlorn 
And calls down punishment that is not merited. 
Back of thy posente and grandparents lies 

The Great Eternal Will! That, too, is thine 
Inheritance, strong, beautiful, divine, 
Sure lever of success for one who tries. 
New York Press. —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


——~9e—___—_ 


RECIPROCITY AGREEMENTS. 


By the act of Congress of October 1, 1890, 
commonly called the ‘McKinley Bill,’’ provision 
was made for the admission into the United 
States, free of duty, of sugar, molasses, coffee, 
tea, skins and hides; but, ‘‘with a view to secure 
reciprocal trade’’ with the countries producing 
these articles, it was provided that, whenever the 
President is satisfied that reciprocal favors are 
not granted to the products of the United States 
in these countries, he shall suspend the free 
admission of those articles, and impose upon 
them certain duties specified in the act. 

The President is to have this power after the 
first day of January, 1892. 

The first country to take steps, at the instance 
of our own government, to grant reciprocal 
favors in return for the free introduction of the 
products named, was Brazil. An agreement was 
entered into with the government of that country 
which admits certain United States products free 
of duty, and others at a reduced rate. 

Recently the President has announced the 
consummation of another and very. important 
convention or agreement of the same kind. It is 
with the Government of Spain, and covers the 
commerce between the United States and the 
Spanish West Indian possessions of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. 

By the terms of this agreement, certain prod- 
ucts of the United States are to be admitted free 
into Cuba and Puerto Rico, provisionally or 
‘transitorily”’ after September 1, 1891, and defi- 
nitely after July 1, 1892, and sugar and the other 
products already named are to continue to come 
free into the United States from those islands. 
The list of American products and articles 
admitted free into Cuba and Puerto Rico includes 
cotton, crude petroleum, provisions of all kinds, 
mineral coal, ice, lumber, oats, barley, rye and 
large classes of iron manufactures, machinery, 
implements and wood manufactures. 

Among the articles to be admitted to Cuba and 
Puerto Rico at a reduction of fifty per cent. in 
the duties are glass and stoneware, hardware 
and cutlery, furniture and rubber goods; and 
among those admitted at a reduction of twenty- 
five per cent. are refined petroleum, cotton 
manufactures, boots and shoes and leather. 

Certain other American products are to pay 
specified duties, which are much reduced from 
the rates at present imposed. 

Among these are corn or maize, corn meal, 
wheat and wheat flour. The last named is to 
pay a duty in Cuba and Puerto Rico of about 
ninety cents a barrel. 

Flour from Spain is admitted there duty free; 
but the United States has already been sending 
to Cuba much more flour than Spain has sent, 
though a heavy duty has been imposed upon 
American flour. 

This agreement with Spain is not a treaty. If 
it were, it would require ratification by the 
Senate of the United States. It is simply, on the 
part of our own government, the carrying out of 
an arrangement which it has been authorized by 
Congress to make. 

The .President’s proclamation covering the 
matter is merely a public announcement that 
the Spanish customs duties have been modified 
in the respects described, and that this has been 
accepted as a due reciprocity. 

The principal articles of export from the United 
States into Cuba and Puerto Rico are wheat, flour, 
coal, cotton manufactures, iron manufactures, 
provisions, oils and wood manufactures; so that 
practically our whole business with those islands 
is put upon a new basis by this agreement. 

The Spanish West Indies are profoundly 
affected, on their part, by the abolition of the 
United States duties on sugar, for more than 
nine-tenths of the product of their cane fields 
comes to this country. 

At about the time of the announcement of the 
Spanish agreement, it was also announced that 
the United States and the Dominican Republic, or 
Santo Domingo, as it is commonly called, had 
entered into a similar arrangement. In return 


for a free market in the United States for sugar, 





| Empire, moreover, is likely to be considerable. 


admits free, from the United States, certain 
food products, agricultural implements, railway 
material, and other articles, and makes a reduction 
of twenty-five per cent. on the duties on canned 
meats and vegetables, cotton and iron manufac- 
tures, and other articles. 

Our trade with Santo Domingo is not large, 
and we have lately imported from that country 
more than twice as much as we have exported to 
t. 


_ 
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TOO LATE. 


Sarah Noyes was still a very young woman, but 
she was the mother of twochildren. Her husband 
was a poor, hard-working farmer, not able to hire 
service, so that all the care and comfort which the 
little ones had in this world must come throuch 
their mother. 

She did not begrudge it to them; she gave it to 
them out of a full heart, throbbing with love and 
tenderness. But she was a weak woman. The 
winter had been unusually cold and long, and she 
had a strange ache in her breast which frightened 
her. 

Suppose she should die—who would take care of 
the children? 

John, the oldest, had had scarlet fever and then 
pneumonia during the winter. For weeks she had 
hardly removed her clothes, but had held him in 
her arms day and night. 

He was nearly well now, but she still carried the 
heavy fellow out into the sunshine every day, 
staggering under his weight. She was afraid to 
let any one else carry him lest they should hurt 
him or let him fall. 

Then the baby had thecroup. It made her shud- 
der to look back upon those terrible sleepless 
nights when she thought God was taking her 
darling from her. 

Mrs. Noyes was very thin and white when spring 
came; the doctor said all that she needed was rest 
and freedom from care. But how could she leave 
the children? Who would care for them? 
Besides, all of their summer clothes were to be 
made. 

Whenever they were quiet or asleep, therefore, 
she stitched at the machine, often smiling to her. 
self, thinking how clean and pretty they would 
look in their new clothes. She meant to keep them 
always clean and pure in mind and body. She 
worked one day until late at night, and rose long 
before dawn to finish the little coats, fancying 
fondly to herself how they would look in years to 
come, as boy and girl, as man and woman. 

She stole into their room at last, and knelt to 
say her morning prayers by theircrib. How could 
she ask enough forthem? She did ask God to let 
her live for their sake. She was so tired—so tired! 
Her heart was so full of love for them it was like 
pain. 

Then she went out to the door where the gray 
dawn was driving the mist from the fields. Sud- 
denly she forgot her work and her children, for 
the thought came to her for the first time in her 
life: 

“Did my mother love me in this way? 
bear all this for me?” 

For twenty years she remembered she had lived 
with her mother, taking all her love, her work, her 
self-sacrifice as a matter of course, as she took the 
sunshine or the air. She could not remember, in 
that time, that she had said once to her, “1! know 
what you have done for me, my mother.” Not 
once. 

Now— 

She stretched out her hands towards the grave- 
yard on the hill with a bitter cry. For her mother 
lay there under the mist. She could never tell her 
now; that she knew. 


Did she 


—__+o+—_—__—_—__ 
WINE. 


Students who are entering college this fall 
should reflect seriously upon the question of wine- 
drinking. 

They will often be invited and expected to drink 
wine, and they will occasionally see their elders 
drinking it at college festivals. They are likely to 
hear those who drink speak disparagingly of those 
who decline drinking, and they will read descrip- 
tions of banquets in which wine is represented as 
figuring honorably. 

For many other reasons it would be well for 
students to come to a clear understanding with 
themselves upon the matter, and make up their 
minds what is the proper thing for them to do 
when they are asked to drink. 

No one likes to be thought a milksop. But even 
that can be borne, and easily borne, if the accused 
person knows he is right and knows why he is 
right. Clear and certain knowledge is a wonderful 
help at the moment of temptation, though it is not 
always suflicient. 

To get light upon this subject it is not necessary 
to go into a library and pore over a heap of books. 
A healthy young man who drinks wine or any 
such fluid need not be long in doubt whether he 
has taken into his system a friend or a foe. 

He cannot help knowing, if he observes himself 
closely, that the wine isan enemy. He perceive 
that it increases, not quenches, thirst: that it 
raises his spirits for half an hour or more. accord: 
ing to the amount used, and depresse- them for 
several hours that follow; that it flushes, excites, 
disturbs, perverts, and therefore injures him. 

If he conscientiously watches its effects, 
knows this, and all the sophistry of all the sophist 
cannot disguise the fact from him. He knows ™ 
as wellas Sydney Smith knew it when he wrote (0 
Lady Holland that, without abstaining from _ 
“London was stupefaction and inflammation. 

Nothing has been more certainly demonstrat 7 
than that the use of alcoholic drinks by you" 
persons in our keen, exciting climate is 4 mistake, 
and is to no class so injurious as to students. ” 
them, more than to any other class, wine increase 
the difficulty of every duty and adds alluring 
to every vice. 

This is not preaching; it is simple 
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coffee, and so forth, the Dominican Republic 


known to be such by all honest investigators 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Students need the best food that civilization can 
supply, and that food should be eaten in the best 
manner known to civilized life. But when it 
comes to intoxicating drinks, there is only one 
safe and wise rule, which is expressed in one 


word: Abstain. 


+O 


IN A HURRY. 


One of the authors of ‘Military Essays and 
Recollections” suggests, with reason, that the 
explosion of a certain torpedo might have changed 
the entire history of the Civil War. 

On the evening before the battle at Fort Henry, 
in 1862, Generals Grant, MeClernand and Smith 
went on board the Cincinnati, about dusk, to hold 
a conference with Admiral Foote. 

While they were in the cabin the gunboat 
Conestoga, Which had been reconnoitring up the 
river to ascertain whether the channel was clear, 
came alongside the flag-ship, and unloaded on the 
ship’s “fan-tail” a huge torpedo which she had 
pulled from the water above. The ‘‘fan-tail” of 
these iron-clads was a clear space at the stern of 
the boat, near the water’s edge; from its extremity 
rose the iron end of the gun-deck, to be reached 
by a ladder. 

When the conference was over the officers 
descended the ladder to this fan-tail, and as they 
were about entering their row-boat the torpedo 
attracted their attention. 

General Grant expressed a wish to see its 
mechanism, and so the ship’s armorer was sum- 
moned, and soon appeared with monkey-wrench, 
hammer and chisels. Its iron end was removed, 
disclosing another, terminating in a cap with a 
screw head. The examination was growing inter- 
esting, and every officer bent closely over the 
deadly contrivance. 

The cap was unscrewed, and suddenly allowed 
vent to a quantity of gas, probably generated from 
the wet powder. It rushed out with a loud, hissing 
noise, and on the instant two officers threw them- 
selves face downward on the deck. 

Admiral Foote sprang with the agility of a cat 
up the ship’s ladder, followed with commendable 
enthusiasm by General Grant. Reaching the top, 
and realizing that the danger had passed, the 
Admiral turned to General Grant, who was dis- 
playing more energy than grace in his first efforts 
on a ship’s ladder, and said, with his quiet smile: 

“General, why this haste?” 

“That the navy may not get ahead of us,” as 


quietly responded the General, turning to go 
down. 
After this little interruption the business of 


examining the torpedo continued. 


>> 
PROFIT-SHARING, 


In England twenty firms adopted profit-sharing 
in 1890, bringing the total number in which profit- 
sharing, pure and simple, is practised, up to forty- 
seven. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company of Lon- 
don is one of the last large firms to adopt it. In 
the winterthe company employs thirty-five hundred 
men, and two thousand in the summer. The 
system was begun by a present from the company 
to every man who had been in its employ June 30, 
Is89, and would sign an agreement not to leave it 
forthree months. This gift varied with each man’s 
term of previous service. 

The amount was credited on the company’s books 
to each workman, to draw four per cent. interest 
for five years. In June, 1890, about fifteen hundred 
men were entitled to share in the scheme, and the 
sum they received reached about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

Already a great improvementis seen in the men’s 
work. They are more diligent, and see and suggest 
Ways of saving expense. 

In other English firms the results are equally 
good. In France, where the movement began, it 
continues to grow rapidly. Wherever it is fairly 
tried, whether through cash payments, credit in 
provident funds or presents of the company’s 
stock, the outlook is nearly sure to be encouraging. 

A system under which the humblest toiler, in 
just measure with the man of more brains or skill, 
sees his work recognized, and knows that, good or 
bad, it affects the total result, must be better than 
old methods. 

A man’s ambition cannot last long when its 
bounds, in wages and narrow opportunities, shut 
him and his family in on every side. If it can be 
quickened by profit-sharing or any other just plan, 
by all means let the plan be tried. 


—<@>—____—_— 


AT THE GLOVE COUNTER. 


The hard life of the saleswoman at the counter 
of a great retail store is often rendered less 
burdensome by the kindly acts of fellow-workers, 
and sometimes by the generosity of employers. 

It is not infrequently the case that girls are at 
their posts in these stores who are not strong 

enough to do the work properly. Under such 
circumstances the public which must be served is 
generally less indulgent than the employer. 

Ata great retail store in B oston, the girls at the 
glove counter work almost constantly in fitting 
gloves to customers’ hands. The work is arduous, 
for the s saleswoman must lean over the counter in 
doing it, and her back often aches with the strain 
upon it. 

At one of these glove counters a young girl was 
employed who was in consumption, though per- 
haps neither she nor her relatives were fully aware 
of the fact. 

— = knew she was ill, she hesitated to 
ae “ge work, for the loss of one of her 
aera * subsequent marriage had made the 
an etn - of her home life unpleasant to her; 
undoes _ she did not know where she should 
ste © six dollars a week which she earned. 

iake ae which she brought to the store indi- 
ea piers poverty or else unkindness at home, 
ontiadis 1er girls at her counter often shared 

€s with her, pressing upon her the most 


nourishing and delicate bits that they had brought. 
One day she came to the store looking unusually 
pale and weak, and when an exacting customer 
required her services in fitting gloves, she was 
slow in making the effort which the customer—a 
woman—seemed disposed to exact. 

The customer scolded, and possibly the girl, 
weak and ill, answered impertinently. At any 
rate, the customer went to the superintendent and 
complained sharply of the saleswoman’s conduct. 

“I am very sorry, madam,” said the superinten- 
dent, ‘‘but the girl is ill to-day.” 

“Then she ought not to be here,” said the lady. 

There was nothing more that could be said; but 
that there was no unkindness on the part of the 
saleswoman’s superiors is evident from the fact 
that within a day or two her case was reported to 
the head of the firm, Mr. Jordan, as one worthy of 
benevolent action. 

“Send her to me,” said Mr. Jordan. 

The poor girl turned pale when she was told that 
Mr. Jordan wished to see her, and became suddenly 
faint. She feared that her discharge—a thing 
much more to be dreaded than any hardship of her 
daily task—was coming. But she was quickly 
assured that no harm would come to her. 

The proprietor questioned her kindly about her 
work, her family and her health. Learning from 
her that she had friends in Maine, he asked her to 
ascertain how much it would cost her to go thither. 
When she had learned, Mr. Jordan gave her money 
for her fare and expenses; and not only this, but 
paid her wages regularly, until, two months later, 
her strength failed her utterly, and death came. 


ATTACHING A HOLE. 

A laughable instance of legal sharp practice is 
recorded in the Rey. Frederic Denison’s history of 
the town of Westerly, R.I. It occurred almosta 
hundred years ago when, it seems, lawyers were 
quite as adroit at quibbling as their successors are 
at the present day. A farmer of broken fortunes 
hired for cultivation a piece of land, agreeing to 
pay for its use with a certain proportion of the 
crop. 


He planted potatoes, and had an unusual degree 
of success. Being without a store-room, he 
obtained the consent of a neighboring landholder, 
and deposited his share of the potatoes in what 
farmers call a potato-hole; that is, an excavation 
in the earth, into which the potatoes were placed 
and cov ered with earth and straw in the form of a 
pyramid. 

Shortly afterward he had occasion to go to 
Connecticut, and one of his creditors seized the 
opportunity to attach the “potato-hole.” 

Upon this another creditor bestirred himself, 
and consulted a lawyer, a Mr. Cross, as to what 
could be done to secure his claim. Mr. Cross was 
equal to the occasion. He secured the issuing of a 
second writ, by which an attachment was levied 
upon the potatoes in the potato-hole, the document 
specifically setting forth that the potato-hole should 
be left upon the land where it was found. 

The warrant was promptly served, and when 
the first creditor appeared upon the scene he 
found the potato-hole, but not the potatoes. 


HIS AUDIENCE. 

A pretty story, which has, moreover, the merit of 
being true, is told of a certain professional singer. 
He had a beautiful tenor voice, of which he was 
apt to take the best of care, so that when he was 
crossing the Atlantic one summer with a party of 
friends, they were not surprised to find that he 
disappeared from view every evening at just 
about the same time. 


“Afraid of the night air,” said one, with a slight 
smile. 

“Afraid we’ll ask him to sing, probably!” said 
another, but no one questioned him, as he was 
known to be quite immovable from his own w ay. 

But when the last night on board came, a 
delegation descended to his state-room to beg for a 
song or two, and discovered that he was not ; there. 
They looked for him in vain, until at last the 

captain, who had evidently kept the secret as long 
as he could, said, pointing in the direction of the 
engine-room : 

“I think you’ll find him down there; that’s 
where he’s gone every evening.” 

Sure enough, when the delegation arrived at the 
engine-room, they heard the sound of a guitar and 
a voice, and there, lolling against the wall, was the 
recreant tenor, singing his best for the delight of 
the stokers, whom he had entertained in this way 
for more than an hour every evening during the 
voyage. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE. 


The Princess Charlotte, daughter of George IV., 
was a young woman of great spirit and originality. 
One day she took a fancy to make her will, and in 
it bequeathed all her property to one of her 
teachers. He was imprudent enough to keep the 
document, and was, in consequence, dismissed as 
soon as it was discovered. 


The gentleman who then undertook his duties 
did so with great zeal, and had reason to find one, 
at least, of his corrections productive of good. 

He chanced to enter the room when the princess 
was reviling one of her attendant ladies, in great 
wrath, and after giving her a lecture on hasty 
speech, he presented her with a book on the 
subject. 

A few days later he found her still more furious, 
and using language even more violent. 

“IT am sorry to — your Royal Highness in such 
a passion,” said he. ““‘Your Royal Highness has 
not read the book I gave you.” 

“I did, my lord!” cried she, tempestuously. “I 
both read it and profited by it, Otherwise I should 
have scratched her eyes out!” 


NOTHING GOOD TO EAT. 

Necessaries, delicacies, luxuries—all such words 
have different meanings in different ears and 
under different circumstances. When Mr. Seward 
was in Alaska, says his son, the people were natu- 
rally very desirous to treat him handsomely. 


Some amusement was occasioned at table, one 
day, by the remark of one of the ladies that they 
had been much disappointed at obtaining no beef 
by the last steamer, as all were looking for steaks. 

““So we can offer you nothing but the fare of the 
country, Governor Seward,” she said. 

“But that is excellent,” answered he. 

“Oh, no; we have nothing but venison, and 
grouse, and wild ducks, and salmon, and trout!” 

One of the army oflicers remarked that this 





reminded him of a mutiny among the soldiers ata 
Florida fort, against being served with green 
| turtle soup more than once a week. 








Good Housekeepers are fast finding out that a 
pure Extract mace by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a 
cent or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the 
most delicious of dishes. Avoid goods only recom- 
mended by their cheapness. (Adv. 





SCIENCE HILL. ‘\ WELLESLEY PREPARATORY. 
W. T. Poynter, Shelbyville, Ky. 

NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara 
tory School for Little Girls, conducted by the Stool 

Sisters of Notre Dame. 

EMBLA, P. O., near Baltimore, Md. 
EASTMAN COLLEGE, Povenkeersir, N. Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practica al 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- | 
raphy taught. Ad Add ress as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


RIVERVIE Woorttecpsic,x'y. 


56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government, Academies, and Business. Military Organ- 
ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, <f°sailaF tudes: 

s of — informa- 

tion, and a copy of Brainard’s Musical World, 

e ontaining $2.00 worth of new AE ng Sent Free up- 
on yy of eight two-cent stamps to prepay postage. 
The Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE, 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
Factories: Meriden, Conn, 











A SILK AND PATTERN OFFER. 


25 Skeins Imported Embroidery Silk, 12c. 
25 Skeins Imported Etching Silk, 12c. 
25 Skeins Imported Filoselle. 1c. 
Large Hand Waste Embroidery Silk, 12¢. 
6 Fang Briggs’s Transfer Border Pattern, 20c. 
ew Book showing hundreds of designs, 15c. 
Great Special Offer all for 65c. S3c. 


CLINTON STAMPING Co., Box C, 3, Irvington, New Jersey. 





CLOSER THAN A BROTHER. 


Good varnish sticketh — doth 
not turn to dust and blow away, 
or rust and look gray, or crack. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the ‘People’s 

Text-Book on “Varnish,” from which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself; but on var- 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to 

care for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
fur niture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
ing these ‘things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
= a a MURPHY, President. 

Head Office: Newark, 
Other Offices : Boston, rs ta eland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 
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| 25 cents. 
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HERWOOD’S 
WAX BLOCK 


|: Gleans Flat Irons Beautifully. Send 25 cts. 
for Sample, and get our Special Offer to the 
one ee sells the most Blocks during the bal- 
ance of the year. This Block takes off all rust, 
starch, dirt, or any roughness, and waxes the iron 
with Beeswax all at the same time. Sent by mail for 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


| THE BODINE ROOFING CO., Mansfield, O. 
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DiseASES 
(ti CURED BY > BY 
VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
Sealp of infancy and childkood, whether tortur 
ing, disfiguring, itching, burning, sc aly, crusted, pimp 


ly, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of 
| the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 





| speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 


| f 


| 





i walking. 


| CuTICURA REMEDIES, Consisting of CuTICURA, the great 
| Skin Cure, CuTicuRA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier 
|} and Beautifier, and CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, the new 
| Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme 
| dies, when the best physicians and all other remedies 
ail. Parents, save your children years of mental and 
SS suffering. Begin now. Delays are dangerous. 
ures made in childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicurA, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and C hemicat 
Corporation, Boston, Mass 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


Pe m Baby’s skin and scalp purified and beautified a 
ee CuTICURA Soap. at 


ra) Kidney sain backache, and muscular rheu- 





matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 





Tired and Cross 


are thousands of people every day, from walking and 
standing on a hard surface. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 





HEEL CUSHION 


gives elasticity and ease to every step taken by 
the wearer. It breaks the shock or jarring of the 
body when walking, and is particularly adapted to all 
who are obliged to be on their feet. To those suffering 
from Spinal, Kidney. Rheumatic and Nervous 
Affections, it will be found a great relief. The rubber 
with its annular projections is as soft as velvet, thor 
oughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather covered next 
to the foot, and can be instantly adjusted inside of the 
boot, directly under the heel. All sizes, 25 cents per 
pair, mailed upon receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen,—Having practically tested the efficiency 
of your Rubber Cushions, I have ev ery confidence in 
recommending them in Spinal and Kidney diseases. 
They certainly prevent the jarring of the body when 
HeENry C. WILLIAMS, M. D., 6 Park Square. 








NO 


Experiments 


ing powders. 


With our food. Good 
health is too highly im- 
portant to permit experi- 
ments to be made upon 
us with the new, cheaply 
made, crude, untried bak- 


Only baking powders thoroughly tested and proven by 


long, practical use to be perfectly pure, reliable, and wholesome, must 
be permitted in our food. There is no experimenting when Royal Bak- 
ing Powder is used. It has been the standard baking powder for over a 
quarter of a century, and its reputation is established as the finished, 


perfect leavening agent. 


It is always uniform, never fails in its work, 


makes food more palatable and wholesome than it can be otherwise 
made, and because of its greater leavening power, as shown by the 
Government tests, is the most economical of all the baking powders. 


The U. S. Gov’t Chemist says: ‘‘ ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
is undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking powder 


offered to the public.” 


The Canadian Gov’t Chemist says: 


**ROYAL BAKING POWDER is pure, 23 per cent. stronger, and 


far superior to all others.” 


If any one attempts to experiment upon you, or with your food, 
by sending you any substitute for Royal Baking Powder, send it back. 








A Beautiful Rifle. 


This is the best Air Rifle we have ever seen. 
are graceful, and its proportions perfect. 
still to own. 


Its polished barrel shines like silver. 
It is a Gun any boy would be proud to carry, and prouder 
Yet, with all its beauty, its shooting qualities do not suffer in comparison. 


Its curves 


It shoots 


with precision, and carries a shot for a long distance. 


The great advantage of an Air Gun is that it uses no powder. 


scarcely any noise. No danger of explosions. 


It is hence inexpensive. There is 


No possibility of fires. 


The King Pneumatic Rifle is made entirely of brass, iron and steel, with the exception of the stock. 
This is of wood, stained and polished to represent mahogany, and has a pistol-grip. The barrel and 


other exposed parts are nickel-plated. 
Common BB shot are used. 
Price, $1.25. 


Its length is 33 inches. 
These can be bought for a few cents a pound at any local store. 
We send with the Rifle a small quéatity of Shot and a Target. 


It is designed entirely for shot. 


Postage and packing 


50 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased, or it can be sent by express not paid. 


THE YOUTH’S COTPIPANION, 


Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 


For American Boys. 


By Professor Goldwin Smith, LL.D. 


Is it good for an American youth to go to an 
English University ? 

Before I answer that question, I ought perhaps 
to confess that | am not so great an enthusiast 
about going to universities at all as I once was, 
and as an old Oxford professor might be expected 
to be. 

I believe in culture. I believe in it as a prepa- 
ration for practical life. I believe that it makes 
statesmen large-minded and prescient, lawyers and 
physicians liberal and philosophic, even chiefs of 
commerce and industry worthier of a position the 
importance of which to society increases every day. 

British government has been during the last 
half century, and is still, largely in the hands of 
the Oxford honor list. Of the prominent under- 
secretaries of departments who really carry on | 
the administration, and are chosen solely for their 
business qualities, a large proportion was at one | 
time taken from the Oxford first class. The | 
Indian Empire is now administered by men 
chosen by examination, ‘‘Competition Wallahs”’ 
as they are nicknamed. 

I once asked Lord Lawrence, a practical man if | 
ever there was one, what he thought of the sys- | 
tem, rather expecting that he would be against it, 
but I found that he was thoroughly satisfied with | 





its fruits, and willing to exchange any men he | those whose object is a general education. 
had who had been nominated under the old sys- | 


tem for the same number of Competition Wallahs. 


If high culture is good for the man it is cer- | 


tainly good for the State: a highly-cultivated man 
could hardly be a demagogue or a boodler in poli- 
tics, a pettifogger and trickster in the law, a quack 
in medicine, or a maker of corners and combines 
in trade. 


What I doubt is whether the mass of men who | 


go to a university get high culture. I am afraid 
the mass of the ‘“‘passmen”’ at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge do not. The modicum of classics and 
mathematics which they carry away with them 
after their three years’ residence—the usual course 
—is soon forgotten, and leaves little trace. The 
great majority, then, probably never again open a 
classical or mathematical book. 

A man at the university cannot be made to 
work as a boy can be made to work at school; 


and unless he has a taste for study, or a strong | 


sense of duty, he wastes a great part of his time, 
putting on a spurt of reading just before his 


OMPANION. 
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comparison between English and American uni- 
versities, that the only American university which 
I know well is Cornell. Mr. Cornell’s scheme 
of combining manual labor with study, and thus 
enabling poor youths to earn their bread while 
they are going through their university course, 
has fallen to the ground. As a system it was 
plainly impracticable. Mental and physical effort 
draw on the same fund of nervous energy, which 
in very few is large enough to answer both calls. 

But the founder's design, it seems to me, has 
not altogether failed of effect. The stamp of 
special industry and frugality has been left on 
the university. Alnfost all our students come to 
us, I believe, resolved to work. When we have 
a rich student he seems to be kept from excess— 
at least from any excess injurious to his fellows— 
by the spirit of the place. I should not wonder 
even if the absence of luxury had something to 
do with the success of Cornellians as oarsmen. 

The case may be somewhat different in the 
universities to which the wealthy resort in large 
numbers and where they set the fashion. 

When I have been asked whether an American 
or a Canadian boy should be sent to an English 
university, I have answered with a loud No. 


The Reason for a “No.” 


In the way of knowledge, which after all is the 
main object for which the time is given up and 
the money is spent, I do not see what is to be 
gained. Science, I should suppose, is just as 
well taught in American universities, now, for the 
purposes at least of all ordinary students, as it is 
in the universities of the Old World. Oxford 
and Cambridge are not preéminent as schools of 
science. Science was exiled from them till yes- 
terday by ecclesiastical ascendancy, and she has 
hardly yet had time fully to reéstablish herself in 
her home. 

A specialist may wish to attend the lectures of 
some particular professor, but I am speaking of 


Cambridge, I presume, retains in mathematics 
the preéminence which she owed to Newton. 

Both the great English universities are preémi- 

| nent in classics: they are the seats of a tradi- 
| tional familiarity with the ancient authors, and 
with everything helpful to a knowledge of them, 
beyond anything which we can be supposed yet 
to have on this side of the water. Greek and 
Latin verses may not be worth much, but the 
men who can write these well must know Greek 
and Latin. Yet I suppose that with the excellent 
teachers whom America has now bred or im- 
ported, not only mathematics but classics enough 
for all the purposes of general education may be 
| learned without crossing the Atlantic. 

Science, however, seems destined more and 
| more to become the staple of education as well as 
| the light of human life; and science, as I have 
| said, may apparently be as well learned, for all 
the purposes of culture, on this side of the 
| Atlantic as on the other. 
| Life at Oxford or Cambridge has great charms. 


examinations. He acquires habits of idleness, | Of this no alumnus of either can fail to be sensi- 
perhaps also habits of expense, possibly habits | ble. John Bright, who had grown up in severe 


but in the main the professors are supposed to | 
take the higher work.’ Physical science, requir- 
ing laboratories and demonstration-rooms, falls 
almost entirely to the university professors. 

There is much less idleness, much less extrav- 
agance, far fewer snares for the feet of the weak 
and foolish in the American university than in 
the English. No one, I should think, in an 
American university can have such power for evil 
as a wealthy and vicious young nobleman, with 
the influence of his rank added to that of his 
purse, has at Oxford and Cambridge. 

That prince of heartless sybarites, who figures 
as Lord Steyne in Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair,” 
began at college his career not only of licentious- 
ness but of corrupting and ruining his compan- 
ions. One of them who could ill afford it lost 
heavily to him at play: the father of the victim 
paid the debt, exacting from his son a solemn 
promise that he would play no more. 

The nobleman induced him to break that 
promise by an assurance that, if he lost, any 
amount of time should be given him so that he 
would not have to encounter his father’s wrath. 
He lost again, and gave his note to the nobleman, 
who negotiated it next day. 

College debt is a cruel thing: I have seen the 
misery which it entails, and which is often 
prolonged for many years after leaving the 
university. I could mention a case in which the 
accumulating weight was dragged through a life 
of distinction and of high preferment till the man 
died, as was generally believed, by his own hand. 
It must also be borne in mind that the benefits 
and pleasures of life at Oxford and Cambridge 
depend in some degree on the connections and 
habits which the student brings with him at 
entrance. The influence of the great public 
schools predominates in university society, and 
the great public schools of England have a social 
character of their own. 

An American youth would find himself perfectly 
well-received, and see at once that there was not 
a particle of national prejudice among the Brit- 
ishers; but he might not at once find himself at 
home. 

The discipline at Oxford and Cambridge, 
though it has none of the strictness of a seminary, 
proceeds decidedly on the theory that the student 
is in statu pupillari. Iam not sure that it would 
suit a young American who had become his own 
master in his teens. 


is a multitude of prizes. 

At Cambridge, competition is carried even toa 
higher point than at Oxford. There are two 
examinations, one for honors, the other for a 
common degree; and the students fall into two 
divisions, classmen and passmen, according as 
they are or are not aspirants to honors. 

This use of the spur, while it undoubtedly 
produces high achievement, implies a compara- 
tively low level of spontaneous industry. 


Two Classes of Students. 


Probably the level of spontaneous industry in 
these seminaries of wealth and rank is com- 
paratively low. The division of passmen from 
classinen, though a necessity of the system, is an 
evil. An American, if he could not aspire to 
honors, would find himself thrown among the 
ruck, with a poor standard of effort set before 
him, and rather slighted in comparison with 
the honor men by the college staff. He would 
not be brought up to the standard—probably he 
would be allowed to fall considerably below the 
standard—of a good American university. Nor 
is it so easy for a man to win high honors at an 
English university without having gone through 
the training of the English schools, where the 
competition begins in full force. 

There has hitherto been a justification in aristo- 
cratic England for the system of university 
honors which does not exist in the United States. 
It has opened the gate of distinction and of 
success in life to youths who had no heritage but 
their brains, and against whom the wicket might 
otherwise have been closed. In America the gate 
is still open to all. Besides, English university 
honors would be of no use here. 

On the physical dangers of the competitive 
system I do not dwell, because it seems to me that 
they are greatly overrated. Let a man be regular 
in his reading habits and let him work early in 
the morning, not late at night, and he may get 
his first class without doing himself any harm. 

Nor can I see why the effort to win distinction 
at the university should have any worse effect on 
character than the effort to rise in life. 

Above all, the old English universities reflect 
English society, which is aristocratic and there- 
fore anti-American. 

Not that servile deference to rank or social 
servility of any kind prevails among the students 








English universities, I have said, are federa- 
tions of colleges. Not long ago the rule was that 
every student must be a member of a college, and 
|} at Oxford that he must board within the walls. 
That rule is now relaxed. But a student must 
still belong to a college and live in it if he would 
enjoy the full advantage and pleasures of English 
university life; and to get into a good college his 
name must be put down several years beforehand. 


Athletics. 


has caught the fever of athleticism. The natural 

















which are worse still. 


wastes three or four years of life. 


At all events he wastes some money, and partly | Oxford was the peculiar seat, when brought to 


Whom Does the University Benefit? 


Universities are good for those who have a real | 


aptitude and inclination for science and learning. 
They are good for those who will really employ 
them as places of culture, and are capable of 
putting their culture to good use in practical life. 
But these are limited classes, the second perhaps 
quite as limited as the first. 

When my advice is asked in the case of an 
ordinary youth I usually say, ‘Send him, when 


he is through the High School, into business | 


where he will be in harness and must work, keep- 
ing him at the same time under your own roof, or 
finding him as good a home as you can.”’ 

He will pick up a good deal of general know- 
ledge from journals, from books, from converse 
with other men. These are not the Middle Ages 
when there were no books, when knowledge could 
be derived only from the lips of professors, and 
when Paris and Oxford swarmed with students 


there are a great many young men who have not 
to earn their bread. There are much worse kinds 
of dissipation, no doubt, than athleticism; but 
athleticism is dissipation, and a youth who is 
thoroughly infected with it misses the proper 
object of university education, and is in danger 
of missing the proper object of life. 


| Quaker antagonism to everything of which 


the Delilah, as he often was in his later years, 
could not help laying his head in her lap. 

Looking over the ancient city, as she lay before 
him in her glory one summer afternoon, while 
the music of her bells filled the air, he was heard 
to murmur, ‘“‘How pleasant it would be to be 
eighteen and to be coming here!” 

It is true Oxford had then been overhauled by 
a reforming Commission, and she was beginning 
to show signs of turning from reaction to pro- 
gress. To have been brought up in a home of 


| thing for which one may be thankful, and for 
which one may be envied by those who live in a 
land without historic ivy. 


without the athletic mania. 


English and American Colleges 
Compared. cially since the batting has become so muck 

Perhaps it must be conceded, too, that the old | stronger than the bowling. 
country has still the advantage in refinement. 





generally at Oxford or Cambridge. Nowhere in 
England is there less of these; and the same may 
| be said of the public schools, which are the most 
| thorough-going little democracies in the world. 
| Oxford admits negroes ona footing of perfect 
equality. 

But the ideas, the sentiments, the tastes, the 
view of life are aristocratic. I am not going to 
rail against aristocracy, though I heartily desire 
to see it fairly cleared out of this continent, where 
it has never had any business, and where its 
presence is an unmixed evil. Railing against 


It is from Oxford and Cambridge that America aristocracy is after all a sort of inverted flunkey- 


ism, and not seldom is coupled with a large 


source of that epidemic is in universities where | ™¢@S¥re of flunkeyism of the ordinary kind. 


Suffice it to say, that aristocracy belongs to the 
Old World, and that by imbibing its spirit a youth 
will be in danger of unfitting himself for the part 
which he will have to play as a citizen of a 
democratic country in the New World. 

We need not worship democracy any more than 
we need rail against aristocracy. Heaven knows 


It is vain to fancy that in men of ordinary there is enough to be done before ‘“‘government of 
mold study and athletics will go together. A | the people, by the people, and for the people’ 
few men at Oxford I have known who were good | °&48® to be government of the Boss, by the Boss, 
cricketers or oarsmen, and took high honors in | 24 for the Boss, or the reason and conscience of 
the examination-room. But they were very few. the community become the rule of government 

Games by all means. They wash the brain as 
| historic beauty, as the alumni of Eton and Win- well bed invigorate the body, which ordinary 
| chester, of Oxford and Cambridge have, is a|°*®Fise does not. Kept up in later years, they 
hold old age at bay. But we may have games 


’ 


will 


instead of popular will and passion. 


The Duty of Americans. 


But there is the American’s allotted sphere, 
and he had better even forego, if it were neces- 


The great English game itself is alien to| sary, a certain measure of culture and refinement 
Americans. Cricket is played in the United | than estrange himself from it in heart, and unfit 
States, but it never can be the American or | himself for the performance of its duties. 
Canadian game. It takes too much time, espe- 


It is with democracy as with nature: parendo 
1 | vinctmus; we must embrace it heartily and enter 
thoroughly into its spirit in order to qualify 


In a business community, nobody can afford to | ourselves for guiding it into the right course. 


ouly source of light. 


haps too much just at present—at the universi- | reflects the habits of a polished society. 


ties, but it may be practised elsewhere. 


Practical joking is not unknown, and never will 
There seems reason to fear that we may have | be unknown where boys are gathered together. 


That manners are substantially less good here| give two or three days to a match. Nor is it Some good things of a political kind there are 
who had flocked out of the feudal darkness to the | than there I fail to see: perhaps in these matters 
a student’s eyes are not the sharpest. The 

Friendships are formed at the universities, but} behavior of Oxford or Cambridge students | which the cricketers of England are bred. 
not there alone. Athleticism is practised—per- | towards each other is regulated by the code, and 


possible in this climate to have the green playing- | which an American trained among Englishmen 
fields for each school and the village greens in| might bring back with him from the old country 
to the model Republic. He might bring back 

Cricket and base-ball have no doubt been both | independence of mind, and a power of standing 
developed by evolution out of the same old | firm, when principle gives the word, in a minority 
English game of trapball, single wicket cricket | of one. But estrangement from the spirit of his 
being the link in the first case, rounders in the|own community, with consequent weakness, 


too many universities and more graduates than | A student has even been ducked by his fellow-| second. But, like other institutions of British | would be the chief result. 


will find a market; and that we may in time thus | students in the college fountain; but it was for origin, the game has adapted itself to the condi- 
breed an educated proletariat, disqualified for | ‘*‘Vulpicide,” the most heinous crime known to | tions of the New World. 
a community of fox-hunters. The unspeakable 


ordinary labor, not qualified for higher employ- 
ment, unhappy and possibly dangerous. 





practice of hazing does not exist. 


Already it is alarming to see how many rich 
Americans pass a great part of their lives, or even 
Base-ball, we are told, is declining; but if it is, | settle permanently in Europe, deserting their 
cricket cannot take its place. Another game, | posts of social duty and depriving the community 


In England there is a large class of wealthy | An English university also has an advantage | which can be played in two hours and does not | of which they are members of its natural chiefs. 


youths, with whom something must be done | in being a federation of colleges, each of which is | interfere with business, will have to be found. 


between Eton or Harrow and the time when |a little community in itself, supplying a genial 
they are to be their own masters. But even for | bond and affording happy facilities for friendship. | bridge of stimulating industry by honors and 
these youths, unless they have a real taste for | It is partly, perhaps, the lack of something of the | prizes. . 

study, the army might be better than the univer- | kind that has called into existence what we style 


sity. In the army they are under discipline and | our ‘Secret Societies.” 


they must at least learn their drill and appear| The relation between tutor and pupil in the | are satisfied with requiring all to come up to the 


upon parade. 


They are drawn by the superior brilliancy of the 

Then there is the system at Oxford and Cam- | society and perfection of the services, especially 

of the household service. But not to mention any 

higher motives of duty, if they leave the land of 
In American universities we have the same | their investments to the anarchist, they may some 

examinations for all the students of the year and | day find their remittances cease. 

It is possible, indeed, that the American youth 


| English college is close, sometimes affectionate, | common standard, trusting to spontaneous indus- | just at present, if he fell into a certain set at 


However, the British army is now a scientific | and useful if the tutor is a man of the right sort. | try and personal interest in the subject to carry | Oxford or Cambridge, especially at Oxford, might 


profession; it is no longer a place for valiant| The “tutor” designates member of the college | the superior students up to the higher mark. 
cocked-hats upon poles, and to get into it is not | staff of teachers, ‘‘professor’’ being reserved for 


come back democratic and something more 
In the English universities they have class-lists | After being for centuries in the hands of the 











30 @asy as it Was in my school days. | members of the university staff. ‘The limits of 


in which students are arranged in order of merit | clergy and bound through their ascendancy to the 
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political party which upheld the Established cloth while he is apparently repla 
Church, the English universities have been sud- | plant. 


denly restored to nationality, freedom and science. 
The natural consequence is a strong recoil and 


While spreading the cloth he unwraps the | 
branch, sticks it into the soil, expands the twigs | 


a sudden development of extreme Liberalism, | and leaves, and squeezes over them the water 
nay, of Socialism, among the younger men of | from the wet cloth. Then, ‘“‘palming’’ and with- 


intellect. I trust it will not be too grandmotherly 
to say that this also would be an unwholesome | 
element for an American youth, who no more | 
wants to be inoculated with the revolutionary | 


drawing the small plant, he proceeds as before 


with his gesticulations, removes the covering and | 


shows the spreading shrub. 


In the same manner he slips the fruit, provided | 


than with the reactionary spirit of the Old World. | with stalks, under the cloth in the next stage, 


Oxford herself, it is to be hoped, will presently | and twists the end of each stalk round one of the 


get over the fermentation of newly-won liberty, | twigs. When he pulls the fruit afterward, he | 


and slide into the placid course of academical | takes care to break the stalk close to the fruit. 


duty. Seats of learning and science, places of | 
high education ought to be calm and politically 
neutral. I should say that American universities 
are. 

For Anglophobia, a year or even a month at 
Oxford or Cambridge would be a certain cure. 
But I am sanguine enough to believe that the 
whole American people will presently be cured of 
Anglophobia in other ways, and we do not want 
any American boy to become an Anglomaniac, a 
‘masher’ or a ‘‘dude.”’ 


+r 
For the Companion. 


TRICKS OF INDIAN JUGGLERS. 


First PAPER. 





Two of the tricks of the Indian jugglers are 
especially famous—the ‘‘tree-growing trick’’ and 
the “‘basket trick."’ Inasmuch as very few know 
exactly how these tricks are performed, I will 
give a detailed explanation of the method 
employed by some jugglers whom I saw at 
Madras. 

As commonly described in travellers’ tales, the 
tree-growing trick might well seem impossible of 
explanation. But if the spectator expects to see 
a seed placed in the ground, the leaves starting up 
above the soil, the growth increasing, the shrub 
spreading and the fruit appearing and ripening 
directly under his eyes, he will be grievously 
disappointed. 

The juggler makes a little heap of moist earth, 
perhaps six or eight inches high, on the stone 
step or the hard carriage-drive in front of the 
hotel where the traveller is staying. The jug- 
gler himself, dressed in a loin-cloth only, squats 
on the ground behind the heap, places in it a nut, 
usually that of the mango-tree, and spreads a 
cloth over the whole. 

After a short time, during which he waves his 
hand in the air or assumes to call upon a pagan 
divinity to help him, he snatches away the cloth, 
and two or three tender leaves are seen appearing 
above the soil. 

He spreads the cloth over it once more. The 
plant appears to be growing rapidly and pushing 
the cloth up. The juggler again snatches the 
cloth away, and a large and wide-spreading 
shrub is seen, its leaves covered with dew. 

Sometimes a tripod frame is used, over which 
the cloth is thrown, so that the plant may “‘grow”’ 
freely beneath the small tent thus formed. 

When the leaves are just visible above the 
ground, the juggler lifts the plant from the earth 
and shows the spectators how the nut has appar- 
ently swollen and germinated, pointing out the 
rootlets that extend from the nut through the 
moist earth 

If, when it has fully grown, there is no fruit on 
the tree, the juggler covers the plant once more 
with the cloth, and after another short interval of 
waiting, again removes it. Twoor three mangoes 
are seen, Which the juggler breaks off and presents 
to the spectators. 

The best performance of it I have ever seen | 
was in Madras, and I learned from the jugglers | 
exactly how it was done. 





When the juggler apparently places the new | 
mango nut in the earth, he really places an old | 
split nut there, which he has held concealed in | 
the palin of his hand. The new nut he conceals 
im the place previously occupied by the old nut; 
in other words, he “‘palms’” it. 

After spreading the cloth, he drops the new nut 
from his palm into a fold of his loin-cloth, whence 
he takes and “palms” a small plant, two or three 
inches long—sometimes a little twig of mango with 
the root of another plant fastened to the end of it. 

This he does while the attention of the specta- 
tors is given to the waving of his other hand in | 


the air, or to his gestures upward for the help of 
a god. 





_He then removes the cloth for the first time. 
No leaves appear. While replacing the cloth, he 
inserts the root end of the twig in the old nut, and 
‘anges the soil so that the top of the stem and | 


one . | 
ne or two small leaves appear above the surface. | 


This done, and the cloth being fully spread, he 
>< tagse hands again in the air, and aftera short 
moves the cloth for the second time, and 
reveals the plant in its first stage. 
aoe — one hand showing the plant with | 
i = oe to the spectators, he takes with the | 
sien oe rom his loin-cloth a piece of branch 
an inch or more in diameter, which is well | 
Provided with twigs and leaves. All of these are | 
— close to the branch, and the whole | 
apped round tightly with a piece of wet cloth. | 


Thave see i 
lave seen this branch as much as a foot anda 
half long. 


The jug: 
and with 





gler conceals this behind his bare arm, | 
a swift movement slides it under the 


The cleverness lies in the wonderful dexterity 
which the juggler displays in making his im- | 
portant movements without being observed. 

Searcely one of my readers, even with this 
knowledge of the way in which the trick is done, 
would actually see the juggler make any one of 
the movements which he desires to be concealed. 

The basket trick is performed differently in 
different parts of India. The ordinary traveller | 
would describe the trick thus: The juggler puts 
a child into a basket three or four feet long, one 
foot and a half or two feet deep and about two 
feet wide. He shuts the lid and thrusts a naked 
sword repeatedly through the basket. The sword 
is reddened apparently by the blood of the child, 
whose screams are heard during the performance. 

The juggler then opens the basket, and it is 
found empty. Immediately the child, uninjured, 
comes running up from behind a neighboring 


| woman. 


cing the small | I made various knots, and the juggler lifted the | sword-thrusting is over, the second boy appears 
| bag, with the woman in it, deposited her in the | a little distance off, and draws the attention of 
basket, placed the lid on, and spread a cloth over | the spectators. 


In the meantime the first boy 


the lid. The basket was placed in the middle of | slips out of the basket and conceals himself. 


the carriage-road directly in front of the hotel- | 


porch. 


Then the basket is discovered to be empty. 


Those who are familiar with deceptions prac- 


He then stood by the basket with the sword, | tised by conjurers will not be surprised at this 


and began a colloquy, which sounded like an | 


angry one, in his own tongue. Replies come} 


oversight on the part of the on-lookers. 


My readers may try the mango trick, but I 


apparently from the basket, and the anger of the | advise them not to try the basket trick unless the 


juggler seemed to increase until he suddenly 


| sprang in the air, and came down feet foremost 


| yielded. 


At the moment of his descent’a terrible shriek 
was heard, as though he had jumped upon the 
He leaped out aguin at once, and began 
frantically to plunge the sword through and 
through the basket, the point always appearing 
on the further side. His thrusts were very rapid 
and very complete and apparently very erratic, 
and he manifestly plunged the sword through 
every part of the basket. 

Finally he ceased. I then never doubted but 


over the hole in the lid. The cloth, of al 
| 
| 
| 


sword used is made of paper. 


RicHAaRD HopaGson. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


OUR BASKET FESTIVAL. 


First we called a meeting, and each one of us 
agreed to take a special department of basket- 
ware and to enlist the active sympathies of all 
available relatives and friends. 

Every one was so good about it, from the people 
who lent us their handsome willow furniture, 


that, in some marvellous way, the woman had | down to the small boys who begged to help carry 


or the corner of the hotel. 





The Tree-growing Trick. 


performed on the open ground, usually in front 
of a house. 

One of their methods is as follows : The juggler, 
after placing the boy in the basket, offers up a 
series of incantations, and while doing so twirls a 
large cloth, which he finally flings over the 
basket and then slowly draws toward himself, 
tucking one end of it in at his waist and allowing 
it to hang down before him very much like a long, 
wide apron. 

Then the sword-plunging begins; and after it 
is over, the basket is found empty and the boy 
reappears some distance away. In this case the 
boy crawls out of the basket while it is covered 
by the cloth, seizes 
the band around the 
waist of the juggler, 
and draws himself up 
between the juggler’s 
legs. While the spec- 
tators are examining 
the basket, he seizes 
the opportunity to slip 
off behind a tree or 
wherever he has been 
directed to reappear. 

This is the expla- 
nation which a Euro- 
pean conjurer obtain- 
ed from the jugglers 
in the north of India. 
The method which I 
saw was far superior. 

The juggler first passed me a strong, open net- 
work bag to examine, and I also examined the 
basket and the sword. The basket was some- 
what elliptical in shape, and its sides widened 
outward from the top down. The lid was in a 
separate piece, with a rim about an inch deep. A 
large hole had been broken through the middle of 
the lid. 

There was no trick about the basket, nor any 
about the sword. The bag looked as if it might 
have been made from a fragment of a fishing-net, 
but except for this peculiarity it seemed honest 
enough. 

The juggler directed his wife, a young, fully- 
developed, but slender woman, to get into the 
bag. Her chief clothing consisted of loin-cloth 
and breast-cloth, which fitted close to her body. 


| She placed herself in the bag, and I was then 


directed to draw the neck of the bag together, and 
knot the strings as | pleased. 





her hand. 


ventriloquistic performance. 


the bottom of the basket between her head and 





the sword, though apparently at random, had all 


been calculated to a| people and sold well. 
nicety,and the woman | the willow-ware stores, ready to fit up. Only a 
was trained to know | 


the exact direction of 
each thrust. 
and drew herself and 


moving her body, 


in order to escape the 
thrusts, which were re- 
peated while I looked 
on. The lid of the 
basket was removed 
so that I could see 
her clearly. 

The sword passed 
under and over and 
between all her limbs in turn, just over and just 
under her neck, and so forth; and she was writh- 
ing and twisting and turning all the time, more 
like a snake than a human being. Once or twice 
she was not quite quick enough with her body ; 
but her keen, shifting black eyes were on the alert, 
and, pressing the sword to one side, she changed 
the direction of it enough to avoid the danger. 

The closing colloquy was also ventriloquistic, 
and at the conclusion of it the woman stood up. 

The juggler declared to me that his wife was 
out of practice, and had grown rather too heavy 
for the trick; that he had been using two little 
boys, whom, however, he had not brought with 
him on that occasion. 

His explanation of the appearance of the boy 
in a neighboring tree at the end of the trick was 
this: the first boy remains”“in the basket all the 
time. The second boy looks almost exactly like 
| the first, and has a similar loin-cloth. When the 





She slid | 
wriggled accordingly, | 


head and limbs with | 
astonishing rapidity, | 


| managed to slip out of the basket unobserved ; the packages in for us and so get a free peep at 
|and having read of the basket trick, I was pre- | the preparations. 
pared for her advent from behind one of the trees | 


We trimmed the walls and the pillars of the 


|church vestry with wreaths and garlands of 

The juggler, however, again began to converse, | wheat-heads, oats, and pretty grasses. 
| and a voice seemed to answer, at first faintly, | many of those plumy Pampas sprays were sent 
|from a distance, then gradually approaching | in. It lighted up beautifully; the wheat and oats 
| until it appeared to come from the basket. Then, | looked as if they were gilded, in the strong light. 
tree or from behind the spectators. The trick is| to my amazement, the woman rose up through | 


A good 


There were ever sO many squares of fancy 
straw-mattings spread about the floor, and some 
of the larger baskets were arranged on them 
instead of on the tables. 

In the centre of the room was a large tent, with 
two of the boys dressed for a ‘chief’? and a 
‘‘brave’’ respectively, to sell Indian baskets of all 
sizes and shapes. These were not lined nor fitted 
up in any way, but just as the Indians sent them 
to market. They sold a great many, for all were 
very cheap and pretty. 

There was a mender’s table. That had work- 
baskets of more styles than I can remember, but 
I know the darning-baskets went first and we 
took orders for more. These were square and 
about three inches high, some lined with figured 
sateen for keeping-and-using purposes, and some 
with china silk for ‘give-aways.’’ The sides 
were covered smoothly and had pockets across 
the ends to hold the cottons and yarns. After 
the bottom was lined, a piece of cardboard the 
same size and shape was covered and fitted on 
the under side with a flannel leaf stuck full of big 
needles. The upper side was puffed a little like 
a cushion, and diagonally across it was fastened 
a ribbon with this motto in letters of gold paint: 


If you would preserve your soles, 
Be sure to mend the little holes. 


This was fastened in the bottom of the basket at 
one end and could be lifted at the other by a loop 
of ribbon. 

Another table had several different kinds of 


the hole in the lid, holding the network bag in| baskets all made on the same foundation, a 
| common splint grape-basket. 

Later, the juggler performed the trick for me | were covered all over with plush or fleecy cotton 
in my room, and showed me the whole process. | flannel, to stand on the table and hold extra 
One of the joinings in the network was false; the | knives and forks at dinner. Others were nicely 
woman undid this, and got out of the bag while | trimmed with silk and lace, for photographs, 
the juggler was carrying on what was really a | fancy work or knitting. 


Some of these 


On one of the straw mats were a number of cat 


She then lay with her body curved in the shape | and dog baskets. These had little mattresses 
of a crescent round one side of the basket, while | fitted in, and a blanket to match, which could be 
the juggler jumped through the hole, landing on | thrown across the top to keep the cold air from 
| the pets. 
feet. The thrusts which the juggler made with | across the front. 


Some of them had a row of little bells 


The newspaper wall-baskets were new to most 
We found them in one of 


very shallow, circular basket which looked like 
nothing but a basket-lid, with a loop behind to 
hang it up by. A piece of satin with a shirred 
ruffle at the top was arranged across the front, 
half-way up, to hold the papers in, and a large bow 
completed the decoration. We found we could 
use palm-leaf fans in the same way. 

Babies’ toilet-baskets were lovely. Covered 
first with silesia in some delicate shade and outside 
that a removable cover of muslin with the ruffled 
edges feather-stitched in wash silks to match 
the lining, and trimmed with narrow lace. The 
little bags, cushions and powder-puff were all in 
accord. 

On the miscellaneous tables were scrap-baskets, 
lunch and market - baskets, bonbon - baskets 
bronzed and be-ribboned, balls of twine in round 
Japanese baskets with scissors tied on, and even 
a great basket-work trunk which somebody 
bought for a laundry basket. 

We hada programme (printed on what is known 
as ‘straw paper’’) of songs, recitations and 
tableaux, all of which referred in some way to 
our subject, or to straws, willows, reeds or the 
like. 
| For the little children’s entertainment, there 
| was in one corner a line stretched about four feet 
from the floor and on it, suspended by strings, 
a row of little baskets covered and tied up snugly, 
but with a small toy or a little candy in each. 





| Then, being blindfolded, they were allowed to 


take a pair of scissors and snip off the first string 


they touched. 


| It was not at all a grand affair, but considering 

our inexperience and limited time to prepare, it 
| was such a pleasant way to raise our ‘‘fresh air 
| fund" that we pass our method on to others. 
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WATER AND STEAM. 


Notice the spherical form that water takes when 
dropped on a hot stove. 

Do these little globes touch the iron? 

Why do they jump about and sputter ? 

Observe the bubbles that rise in heated water. 

Do they change their size as they near the top? 





For the Companion. 


PURPLE ASTERS. 


I had a garden when I was a boy, 

Wherein I planted fondly many a flower, 

And watched it grow, until I felt the joy 

That every gardener feels, as Nature’s se 

To make rare perfumes burst from stalks of green, 
And dash rich colors o’er dull earth, is seen. 


In that old garden, bright with golden bloom, 
From early tulip time till winter fell, 

It seemed as if no sombre shade, nor gloom, 
Had any right, or could desire, to dwell ; 

Yet o’er one spot, where wildness still had sway, 
I always felt some melancholy lay. 


Among the grasses scattered wild flowers grew, 
Sweet, tender, trembling things that we called weeds, 
(Names mean so little), always wet with dew, 

That clung to their pale disks in liquid beads, 

And seeming in the color symphony 

Of the gay garden, minor chords, to be. 


In that sad spot, pale purple asters came, 

When earth wore gorgeous colors on her breast, 
And fields were ripe, and autumn’s flood of flame 
From scarlet maples, swept from east to west ; 
They bore no wealth of royal-purple bloom, 

But seemed the children of the great earth’s gloom. 


My life has been a garden, from whose soil 

Have sprung pale-petalled roses, violets blue 

As heaven, and where the passion-flower’s coil 

Has closed round frail anemones, heart’s-ease, and rue ; 
But in one sombre spot, apart, alone, 

Pale purple asters in the shade have grown. 


I would not life should be forever gay 

With golden blooms, for brilliant tints would pall; 
I would not have spring’s heavy odors weig 

The senses down too long,—Heaven wisely limits all 
Our joys; but sometimes earth appears 

To breed naught but despondency and tears. 


And as with heavy heart one walks his way, 
When fields are ripe, and autumn’s flood aflame 
Is passing from the hills, and dark decay 

Is creeping in its track with steps of shame, 

He thinks that only purple asters pale 

Belong by right to earth, her hill and vale. 


They tell us there are gardens always clad 

With summer’s richest robes, awaiting men 
Beyond the stars, where hearts at once grow glad, 
And never to low levels sink again ; 

Should we not long in such light lands to see 

The purple asters of despondency ? 


ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 
For the Companion. 


OUR KING. 


can gain from a man the fealty which he pays to 


weakness and purity. The wild-beast passions in 
his heart lie down together, and a little child leads 
them. 

<6 


WORSE THAN MOSQUITOES. 


Summer heats, which are so oppressive to man, 
summon into life myriads of small creatures, some 
of which are highly inconvenient to us. In the 
early weeks of our short summer the woods and 
fields are comparatively silent, only the birds and 
bees being active and melodious. But in August 
all nature teems with life; every leaf is a colony; 
every tree a densely inhabited province; every 
forest a world of humming, buzzing, singing, 
croaking, shrieking, hooting existence. In torrid 
climates the generation of life through the contin- 
uous heat is amazing and terrific, and occasionally 
it overflows into countries lying just north of the 
tropics, like the line of States which form the 
southern boundary of the Mediterranean Sea. 


During the early torrid summer of Africa myri- 
ads of locusts are generated, more than can be 
maintained even by the luxuriant vegetation of 
the heated zone, and hence come those armies of 
locusts, which once in four or five years lay waste 
and devour all before them. The French Govern- 
ment has at present a commission of scientists in 
Algiers to devise means for preventing the ravages 
of the locusts; but, so far, they are as helpless 
before these little creatures as the people of 
Australia are in destroying the rabbits. 

A traveller who was in Morocco recently describes 
the appearance of the advancing locust horde as 
that of a vast green field in motion like a sea; as 
the locusts, when they reach good feeding ground, 
advance by leaps, devouring as they go. An aged 
native of Morocco gave this traveller—the brilliant 
Italian author, De Amicis—such a vivid account of 
the progress of one of the locust armies that he 
wrote it down in his journal, which we translate. 

“Sir,” cried the old man, with indescribable 
energy, “itis terrible! It is frightful! They come 
from there,” pointing to the south. “Itis a black 
cloud. We hear the noise from afar. They 
approach; they cover the roads, the fields, the 
houses, the woods. The cloud gets larger, larger; 
comes, comes, comes; devours, devours, devours; 
crosses rivers, ditches, walls, fire; destroys grass, 
flowers, fruit, grain, the bark of trees, and keeps 
on, always on. No one can stop it; neither the 
tribes with fire, nor the Sultan with his army, nor 
all the people of Morocco united. 

“Heaps of dead locusts, and beyond them the 
locusts that survive. Ten die, a hundred are born. 
A hundred die, a thousand are born. I have seen 
them at Tangier: roads covered, gardens covered, 
shores of the sea covered, the sea covered; all 
green, all green, all in movement; living, dead, 
rotten; infection, plague, famine, curse of 
heaven!” 

The old man did not exaggerate. Gordon Cum- 
ming, the lion-hunter, who spent five years in 
Africa, describes the locusts as coming on like a 
resistless, illimitable storm, flying steadily and 
rather slowly, darkening the air, and finally cover- 
ing the plain as far as the eye could reach. He 
saw swarms that were a whole hour in passing. 

Our Western States have been occasionally vis- 
ited by them, but never with such destructive 
consequences as have been experienced in Africa, 
where the locusts will find a province in the morn- 
ing covered with harvests and fruit trees, and 








When a king in Asia enters one of his prov- 
inces, the people prostrate themselves before him ; 
they crowd about him laden with gifts. They 
are quite willing that he should trample them 
underfoot, if he will only bless the world by 
remaining in it strong and happy. 

Such homage seems absurd to free Americans. 
Yet there comes, some time, a king into almost 
every family among us, to whom we all hasten to 
pay a slavish allegiance. Nothing can be beau- 
tiful or pure or dainty enough for this little 
sovereign! Let us all go shabby and hungry, 
but let him be royally clothed and fed. 

A mere mite of a creature, soft and helpless 
and innocent. Itis his helplessness and innocence 
which give him power over the roughest, coarsest 
men. 

A story was told lately of a certain noble 
family in Europe composed of middle-aged, 
peevish, moody men and women, who for years 
had been at odds with each other. One of the 
brothers married, and the bride was met with 
jealousy, suspicion and dislike. But presently 
the little monarch—the baby—arrived, and they 
all gathered around it in wonder and delight. 

The crabbed aunts watched it with tender 
smiles; the stiff old uncles were proud to take it 
on their shoulders and become its horses. When 
it pulled the beard of the old grandfather he 
laughed with pleasure. They learned to love 
each other through loving it. 

One of these little princes comes, black and 
puny, into a negro’s cabin or an Indian tepee, 
and with what rapture is it received—as if it 
were the fairest and dearest thing on earth. 

The keeper of a prison in Alabama, who wished 
to reform the convicts, found them implacably 
sullen and revengeful. All his attempts at kind- 
ness were met with suspicion and savage jeers. 
One day he went among them carrying a beautiful 
baby, who laughed and crowed and held out its 
arms to them as to friends. 

The men gathered about it with flushed faces 
and wet eyes; they spoke to it tenderly, they 
touched its white gown with reverence. It was to 
each of them his own child in the far-away home 
that he had lost. The friendly keeper found 
them afterward more amenable to reason and 
kindness. The touch of the baby’s hand still 
rested on their hearts. 

Did the reader ever look for the secret of the 
baby’s power, or think how wise and high was 
God’s purpose in planting in the vilest and most 
vicious soul an instinct which pays homage to 
helpless innocence? The man, however long 
dormant in the brute, rises at the baby’s touch. 

For the same purpose the Saviour came first 
into the world—not as a human king, not as a 
mighty spiritual presence, but as a loving little 
child. 


leave behind them in the afternvon nothing but a 
black and seething waste. Happtly, in our latitude, 
nature is less violent, and most of us in the hot 
months can find some cool corner and languidly 
| ye populations who know what summer 
can be. 

———_+@>—__—_——__ 


JENNY LIND. 


Jenny Lind, the woman, was greater than Jenny 
| Lind, the singer. “I would rather hear Jenny 
| talk than sing—wonderful as it is,” wrote Mrs. 
Stanley, the wife of the Bishop of Norwich, in 
| whose palace the great singer was a guest while 
| in that city. The Bishop’s son, subsequently Dean 
| Stanley, who had no “ear for music” and on 
| whom, therefore, her singing was wholly lost, 
| wrote that she had “the manners of a princess 

with the simplicity of a child, and the goodness of 
an angel.” Her character showed itself, he added, 
| “through a thousand traits of humility, gentleness, 
| thoughtfulness, wisdom, piety.” 


She looked upon her natural faculty as a gift of 
God, and never sang without reflecting that it 
might be for the last time. 

“It has been continued to me from year to year 
for the good of others.” 

This feeling was no fine sentiment, but a religious 
principle. While she was the Bishop’s guest she 
begged Mrs. Stanley to allow her to take three of 
the maids to a concert where she was to sing. 

At a service in the cathedral she was moved to 
tears by the singing of the boy choristers, and had 
places reserved for them at her concert the next 
morning. When she came on the platform she 
greeted them with a smile of recognition, which 
the boys never forgot. 

She gave to charitable objects thousands of 
pounds gained by her wonderful voice. While 
singing in jot geen g such was the excitement 
that court and town begged her to give them one 
more day ofsong. A gentleman of musical culture 
had, with his wife, anxiously looked forward to 
her visit. When she came he was on a sick bed. 
Jenny Lind heard of his desire, and found time to 
go to his house and sing to him and his wife. 

When she went to London, Mendelssohn asked 
her to sing to a friend of his, who had long lain 
upon a bed of sickness. She went and cheered 
her with songs, the remembrance of which are 
still cherished by the family. 

Again and again, when the opportunity offered 
for such an act of kindness, she sang to invalids 
who could not be present at her concerts. The 
gift of God within her was a trust to be adminis- 
tered for the good of others. 


a 
ON A CAKE OF ICE. 


| One of the selectmen of Palmer, Massachusetts, 
was engaged in a public-spirited attempt to save 
one of the town bridges from destruction last 
winter, says the Springfield Republican, when he 
|came near losing his own life. The river had 
| risen to a dangerous height, and the ice was 
| accumulating above the bridge, subjecting it to an 
| enormous pressure. Axe in hand, Mr. Dillon 
| walked out upon the firm ice below the bridge and 
| began cutting with a view to widening the channel. 

He was still engaged in the work when he 
| discovered that the ice on which he was standing 
had parted from the main body, and was drifting 
| down the current. The fact was of itself suffi- 
ciently startling, but he perceived at once that his 
ice-raft was rotten and leaky. 

As soon as a firmer-looking piece came near 
enough he made a jump for it, and by good luck 





floated till at last he brought himself to anchor by 
seizing a branch of a willow. The river was so 
high, however, that he was still seventy-five feet 
from the shore, and though men could be seen 
passing in and out of the wire mill, it was impos- 
sible for him to make himself heard. 
Just then two telegraphic linemen, Raiche and 
Whalen, crossed the bridge and happened to see 
the selectman’s predicament. Whalen at once 
fastened the end of a long coil of wire about his 
own waist, unharnessed and mounted his horse, 
and drove into the icy water, leaving Raiche to 
manage the wire from the shore. 
Their plan was to run a wire across the stream 
just below Mr. Dillon, so that a boat could put out 
to his rescue. It was a perilous experiment. The 
wire nearly pulled the man off his horse again and 
again, while the raging current threatened to 
sarry away the horse himself. But at last dry 
land was reached. 
By this time the mill-hands had flocked to the 
shore, and under the direction of the superintend- 
ent a raft was built and launched. A young man 
volunteered to act as boatman, and armed with a 
long pole he shoved off. The wire saved him from 
being carried down stream, and he kept clear of 
the ice by means of the pole. 
After many narrow escapes the brave fellow 
finally pushed the raft alongside Mr. Dillon, who 
by this time was almost exhausted, and grabbing 
him by the collar, pulled him on board. The 
return trip was made in safety, and the half-dead 
= was hurried away to the nearest farm- 
ouse. 
——_+or+____ 


For the Companion. 


CHANGELINGS. 


Along the orchard’s fragrant bw 4 
I walked in flower-embroidered May ; 
The apple-trees were all alight 

With opening buds of rose and white. 


On the same path I pass again, 
The faded grass is wet with rain. 
The sweet young year is growing old, 
My flowers are changed to globes of gold. 
Within the polished spheres there be 
Rare honey and rich spicerie 
From sun and wind and blossom-bell ; 
The patient days have wrought the spell. 
M. F. B. 





THE DEATH-WATCH. 


The old superstition of the “death-watch” is 
supposed to have vanished with the scientific 
explanation that the sound is only the work of 
a harmless insect; but as a matter of fact there 
are still many people foolish enough to be disturbed 
if they happen to hear the mite at work. A gen- 
tleman who supposed himself entirely free from 
this or any other superstition, went to pass the 
night at the house of a friend in the country, and 
when he was shown to his chamber for the night, 
his host said: 


“T hope you are not superstitious?” 
“Not in the least,” the guest answered. 
do you ask?” 

“Because,” was the reply, “the death-watch is 
sometimes heard in this room, and I wondered if 
you would mind.” 

“Oh, not at all,” the guest answered. 
He went to bed, and soon fell asleep, but about 
midnight he awoke, and on becoming thoroughly 
conscious, perceived that he was straining his ears 
to listen to the steady and continuous ticking of 
the death-watch in the wall. He smiled to find 
that so slight a thing had awakened him, and 
composed himself to sleep again; but to his annoy- 
ance he found it impossible to do so. 
He listened to the sound of the death-watch with 
an indefinable but constantly increasing uneasi- 
ness, and when, after a time, he heard the distant 
howl of a dog, he was surprised and not a little 
disgusted to find his heart beating with unnatural 


“Why 


7 dity. 

he gentleman lay awake for the remainder of 
the night, uneasy, disconcerted, and vainly en- 
deavoring to reason himself into a saner frame of 
mind. e rose in the morning thoroughly worn 
out. 
“You do not look as if you had slept well,” the 
host said. “I hope the death-watch did not keep 
you awake.” 

“It did, though,” the guest answered. “I heard it 
all night long.” 

“Well, I am very sorry,” the host said, “but the 
masons are coming this. morning to fix it.” 

“To fix what?” the other asked. 

“Why, the noise is made by a tiny leak in the 
side of the reservoir for rain-water. It is just 
outside the wall of your room on the terrace, you 
know; and the water falling, a drop at a time, 
makes that sound of a death-watch.” 

The guest said no more, but he declares that it is 
beyond the power of any mysterious noise in the 
wall to keep him awake another night. 


— +> 


MONKEYS AND MEN. 


Men of science have discussed quite freely the 
statement attributed by Mr. Stanley to Emin 
Pasha, that the chimpanzees which inhabited the 
forest of Msongwa, in Central Africa, had raided 
the plantations of Mswa at night, lighting their 
way with torches which they carried in their hands. 
The statement is received among naturalists with 
entire incredulity; and it is supposed that Emin 
Pasha, being very near-sighted, mistook a tribe of 
the negro pigmies found in that region for 
monkeys. It is denied that any monkeys ever 
possessed a suflicient amount of intelligence to 
obtain fire and light torches. Such a performance 
would require a degree of original understanding 
which only man, among living beings, possesses. 


In mere imitation, however, the monkey ‘may be 
cosets, or may himself learn, to do many wonderful 
things. 

In the hotels and private houses of India, 
monkeys have been found who were trained to 
wait at table, bringing dishes and articles of food 
in a more or less mechanical way. 

The story of the talented orang-outang of Buffon, 
the naturalist, is classic. This creature gave 
visitors his arm, walked with them, showed them 
to the door, ate with a knife and fork and drank 
from a glass, poured tea into a cup, sweetened it 
and waited until it cooled before he drank it. 

An orang-outang at the Jardin des Plantes 
Zoblogical Garden in Paris regularly unlocked 
with a key the door of the room which he occupied, 
opened the door, locked it on the other side after 
he had entered, and then hung the key on a nail. 

M. Flourens relates that he once visited the 
Jardin des Plantes in company with an aged 
scholar whose appearance a interested this 
orang-outang, who was at large in the rooms of 
the institution. The old scholar wore very old- 
fashioned clothes, one article of which was a tall 
hat with a wide brim. He was much bent from 
age, and in walking supported himself upon a 
heavy cane. 

When the two gentlemen were about to depart, 
the hat and cane of the old man were missing. 
Presently the beng eee was seen tottering 
through the room, his back bent almost double, 


Father Conbassou, a French missionary in the 
South Pacific, related that he had trained a young 
orang-outang to perform many useful offices; hut 
he took good care that the monkey should be 
locked up when he was conducting any service at 
church. 

One Sunday, however, the monkey escaped 
from his captivity and, unseen by the missionary, 
crept into the church while the sermon was being 
delivered, and took an elevated position in full 
view of the congregation. 

Here he began to imitate the gestures and 
manner of the preacher in a way so comic that the 
congregation could not help bursting into a laugh. 
The priest was very indignant at such irreverent 
behavior, and reprimanded the native congreza. 
tion sharply, pounding upon the pulpit as he did 
so, still without seeing the monkey. 

At this the animal fell to imitating and exagger. 
ating the performance of the priest, greatly to the 
increased mirth of the congregation. Matters 
were rapidly becoming worse, when the people 
began to point to the orang-outang, who was then 
peremptorily removed. 


—___—+or—___—— 


WHAT SHE WANTED. 


The beauty of a photograph depends somewhat 
upon the personal appearance of the “subject”; 
but when old Mrs. Spences, of Berryville, decided, 
at the age of seventy-two, to have hers taken, for 
the first time in her life, she made no allowances 
for any difficulties of this sort. ‘‘l hope,” she 
said, rather severely, to the “operator” in the 
town where she was spending the day for this 
particular purpose, “I hope you’ll make it look as 
much like sister Mary as possible, for everybody 
says there’s a strong family resemblance, and you 
probably recollect takin’ Mary’s photographs some 
twelve years ago!” 


sister Mary 


The young man began to explain that he had 


been there only three years, but Mrs. Spencer was 
evidently not much impressed by his statements. 


“1 shall rely on you to make it as much like 
as possible,” she repeated, as she 
settled herself in the chair. 
“Shall I send you the proofs?” inquired the 
operator, when the sitting was over. 
“‘The proof of the puddin’ is in the eatin’,’ I’ve 
always heard,” remarked Mrs. Spencer. “TI’!l call 
in again in a fortnight, when I believe you said 
they would be done. I’ll leave this photograph of 
sister Mary, as it may be a help to you.” 
In two weeks she appeared again, and her pho- 
tographs, in two different styles, were displayed 
toher. Half of them she gazed at with approval, 
saying, “‘I’ll take them, for there’s a strong look of 
sister Mary in ’em; the others I sha’n’t take, 
though of course I’ll pay you for your time and 
—_ in gettin’ ’em up, unsightly things as they 
e! 
“We preserve the negatives for two years,” said 
the operator, as he did up the half-dozen she liked, 
and looked regretfully at the neglected ones, “and 
if at any time you should —” 
“Young man,” interrupted Mrs. Spencer, “you’ll 
have to preserve my negative for a good deal 
more’n two years, for I mean ‘no’ when I say it. | 
shall never take them other photographs, for there’s 
not a look of sister Mary in ’em—and they’re 
homely as hedge fences besides!” 
Still keeping to her “negative,” the old lady 
departed. She explained to her Berryville friends 
that she was “afraid thatfyoung man wouldn't 
never be any great of a success in his business, he 
was so slow to ketch a likeness. As fer as the 
other half-dozen o’ my pictures was concerned, | 
might just as well’v’ left sister Mary’s photograph 
to home!”’ 
—_—_+<+o>—____——_ 


UNRECOGNIZED. 


Involuntary flattery is sweet to the soul, but its 
opposite, the obtuseness which fails to recognize 
our good points, is hard, indeed, to bear. A lady 
whose portrait was on exhibition in a certain 
gallery had her own attention called to it by the 
owner of the place. ‘“‘B—— has put some of his 
best work into this, madam,” said he. “Everybody 
acknowledges it to be a fine portrait.” 


“Does it remind you of any one?” asked she, 
looking him full in the face. 

“Why, no! 1 don’t know the original; but she 
must certainly be a very beautiful woman.” 
“Then you never saw her?” 

“Never! Why,” as some meaning in her tone 
and merry face broke upon him, “it isn’t you!” 

The beautiful Mrs. Norton one day went to buy 
some plaster casts, for her niece to use as models 
in drawing. The proprietor of the von | displayed 
a large collection of hands, arms and ears, and 
finally held up a very symmetrical nose. 

“There, ma’am,” said he, “I can safely recom: 
mend that. It’s the Honorable Mrs. Norton’s nose, 
and hartists do buy a lot of ’em. It’s very 
popular.” 

he same failure to grasp the situation took 
place at the meeting of two young women, at the 
“reunion” of a prominent New England family. 
Fifth cousins and relatives by name rather than 
blood were talking together, sometimes not 
knowing in the least “who was who,” and these 
two women especially had discovered that they 
had many tastes in common, though as yet neither 
had found for the other “a local habitation and a 
name.” con 

“1 want chiefly to see Charlie Pennell’s wife,” 
said one. “When they were married he wrote my 
brother that she was a beauty, and had a mouth 
like Cupid’s bow. Now, I never met precisely that 
sort of mouth, and I’ve been on the lookout for It 
all day.” sal 

“My dear,” said the other, merrily, but with . 
little ‘sadness in her eyes, “I am Charlie’s wife. 
That Cupid’s bow is now before you; but | sup: 
pose it has been twanged so many times in saylne 
‘don’t’ to the children, and complaining about the 
cook and the housemaid, that it has grown straight 
as the line of duty!” 


_———~or_—_ 


THAT WAS ALL. 


It seems that the word “gentleman” is subject 
in one country at least, to the misconceptions S° 
frequently attendant on the hardly-used corm 
“lady.” The author of “A Colonial Tramp” gives 
the following instance of such an absurd and 
mistaken phrasing: 


When we were at Port Said, in passing os 
one of the side streets we missed our little Bred 
for a moment, and as he had our parcels we - aa 
round to see if he had not run off with tae 
Upon that we became aware of a dark, evil loohit 
and dirty half-caste of some kind, cufling be 
about at an alley corner. We turned eft 0 
assistance to our Tittle friend, and the bully le 
and shuffled once more into shadow. sno at the 

“Is that your father?” I asked, guessing @ 14 
fact for the reason that the boy had not ae 
very much, and now shook himself together W 
out offering any explanation. . “He 

“My fader? “No, sar,” with great scorn. reels 
one dirty thief-gentleman wanting the paree™ 
that’s all.” ’ 

oO Io « 9” . 

Oh, that’s all, is it? ho waits at dark 








landed upon it safely. Down the black stream he | 


wearing the hat upon his head and walking stiffly 
by the aid of the cane. 





“Yes, sar, he gentleman w 


, 4 jeht. { stab. 
corners when Englishman pass at night, and 
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For the Companion. 





MAYBE. 


Perhaps there is an old white owl | 
Afraid to stay in the dark, 
And possibly there’s a yellow dog 
Who doesn’t know how to bark, 
And it maybe there is a brindled cow 
Who isn’t proud of her calf,— 
But I hope there isn’t a boy or girl 
Who doesn’t enjoy a laugh. 


A. M.P. | 
——— 1 


—_— haa 


Yor the Companion. 







“You Pompey—you go 
‘way fum dat dar tub! No, 
suh. You carn’t go to no 
p'rade. You jus’ got ter stay right here an’ play 
long yosefs. Ef you an’ ’Miah goes, dat Sally 
Ann’ll holler ter go too, an’ den how’s 1 gwine 
min’ Piney an’ Angeline an’ 

do Miss Ma’y washin’, I’d lak 

ter know. No, suh. You all 
gotter go out ter de gyarding 

an’ play an’ take dem chillun 
‘long, too. Now min’ I don 
heah no wud fum you till de 

ho’n blow.”’ 

Poor Aunt Dinah did not 
mean to be cross to her little 
boys, whom she loved as dearly - 
as any mother could, but she 
was very busy that morning 
and could hardly take her 
hands from the suds for a 
moment. 

Since Pappy Jim died, six 
months ago, she had found it 
very hard to get enough for 
her five little ones to eat, to say 
nothing of clothes for them to 
wear. Most of those they had 
on now were gifts from Miss 
Mary’s small brothers and 
sisters. 

Pompey and Jeremiah were 
greatly disappointed, but being 
the oldest of the family the 
twins were quite used to stay- 
ing home to ‘min’ de chillun,”’ 
80 putting Angeline into their 
two-wheeled cart, and telling 
Sally Ann to “bring ‘long 
Piney,” they set out for the “gyarding,” as they 
called the little patch of ground behind the house. 

“Le’s us play p’rade oursefs,’’ said Pompey. 
“Me an’ ’Miah’ll git de tings. I’ll be de man wot 
goes in de front ith a big hat an’ a stick an’ "Miah 
can be de capting.”’ 

“An’ wot'll we all be ?”* asked Sally Ann, with 
a sober face. 

“You can be de sojers,’’ said Pompey, ‘an’ 
you can march an’ play de fiddle an’ de drum.”’ 

“But dere aint no drum,” objected Piney. 

“T'll make you one,” said ’Miah. 
And while Pompey got some paper 
for their “sojer caps,” "Miah found 
4 small watermelon that could never 
ripen. Into this he stuck two sticks, 
and tying to them some string, he 
slipped the queer little drum around Piney’s neck. 

The fiddle took much longer to make, but | 
Pompey and ’Miah were experts. Pompey made | 





can be de capting and march in de ban’ ?”’ 





in the boiler, she came to the door and watched 
the band go by. 

‘‘How their father would like to see them,”’ she 
thought. And she went back to her washing 
with a tender smile on her face. The little band 
had cheered one sad heart. 

‘““Now le’s go past Lame Jakey’s house,”’ said 
’Miah. ‘Maybe it'll make him laugh.” 

Lame Jakey was a poor little boy who lived in 
the next cabin. He could not play like other | 
children, but sat day after day with his little dark 
face peering out of the window. 

Over the hill came the band—Toot-le-te-toot, | 
rub-a-dub-dub, squeak-e-ty-squeak. 

The tired face brightened, and when they 
stopped right under his window, Lame Jakey | 
laughed aloud and clapped his hands for joy. | 

“T’ll give you de fiddle w’en de p’rade is done, 
Jakey,”’ called out Sally Ann, touched by the 
wistful little face. 

After they were gone Jakey lay back in his | 
chair for a long time. Then he called out: 

‘““Mammy—say, mammy !”’ 

‘““What, chile ?’’ said mammy. 

“Do you tink, mammy, dat maybe sometime I 





“*T hope so, honey,’’ answered 
mammy, as cheerfully as pos- 
sible. 

Tootle - te - toot, squeakety- | 
squeak went the band in the 
distance. ‘“‘Hep, hep, hep,”’ said | 
Pompey, and on they marched | 


till they came around to the | 


wood-pile in the back of the | 
yard. | 

‘“Le’s s'prise mammy,”’ ex- 
claimed Sally Ann. ‘Le’s fill 
the wood-box all up.”’ 

“Yes, le’s,” said Pompey. | 
“You Angeline—you git outen 
dat ar cart.” 








The children worked with a will. Five times 
they marched from the wood-pile to the house, 
the drum beating, fiddle squeaking and trumpet 
blowing, while little Angeline marched behind 
pushing the loaded cart and shouting, ‘Dap 
horsey, dap horsey !”’ with all her baby might. 

By the time the box was filled dinner was 
ready, and mammy gave to each child an extra 
slice of ‘‘bread an’ ’lasses.’’ ‘*’Cause,’’ said she, 
“you has been de bes’es’ chillun dat eber was dis 
mornin’.”’ GracE BROWNELL PEck. 





For the Companion. 


ONE LITTLE SEED. 


the fiddle and "Miah made the bow. Both were | A very little girl had a very little seed, 
Just alike, so it did not make much difference | And she put the little seed in the ground to grow; 


Which was called fiddle and which bow. 


| It grew and it grew, till ’twas very big indeed, 


This is the way Pompey went to work on his.| 4 it gave the little girl red apples, oh! 


He took a good long piece of the green corn stalk 


and cut four slits from joint to joint. Then nf 


slipped his knife under and loosened the skin 
from the stalk. That made three fiddle-strings. 


Under each end of these he poked a bit of stick | 


for a bridge, and the fiddle was done. 

Then "Miah made a trumpet from the stem of a 
Squash leaf, and the band was ready to begin its 
March. 

Pompey took his place as drum-major. ’Miah 
Was captain. Piney beat the drum. Sally Ann 
Played the fiddle, and little Angeline rode behind 
and called out to them all, ‘Dap horsey !"’ 
—— go p'rade mammy first,” said Pompey. 
So off they started, up the hill, out the gate into 


the road that passed by the little cabin. Tootle- 
te-toot, rnb-a 
What a fine big noise they did make. 





-dub-dub, and squeakety-squeak. | 


—————_+@o—___——_- 
For the Companion. 
“HOW THEY MAKE THIMBLES.” 


Grandma Ross was frying doughnuts, and 
little Polly was ‘“‘helping’’—cutting the holes in 
the centres of the cakes with grandma’s big steel 
thimble. She thought it was fun, for grandma 
let her have the little round balls of dough, which 
she cut out, to fry for her own. 

How they did bob and dance about in the hot 
fat! But once Polly dropped in a ball too quickly 
and a drop of the fat flew up and hit her spat on 
the nose. 

Didn’t she hop and dance about the kitchen! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| brown, crisp cake. 
| of the kettle again !”’ 


away again as busy as ever, with a big red spot 


on her nose; for Polly wasn’t a cry-baby. 

‘‘How do they make thimbles, grandma ?”’ she 
queried, jabbing her little cutter energetically 
through the dough. 

“La, child! how should I know ?”’ said grand- 
ma, spearing a big fat cake from the kettle with 
her long fork and rolling it in sugar. ‘I never 
thought, dear. But here’s your Uncle Tom. He 
knows everything—a’most. Take a doughnut, 


> 


Tom, and tell the child how thimbles are made. | 


| For the life of me, I can’t.” 


‘“Whew!’’ cried Uncle Tom, munching the 


*Polly’s scraping the bottom 


For Polly was forever trying to find out the 
whys and wherefores of things, just as every little 


boy and girl should. That was.what Tom meant | 


by “seraping the bottom of the kettle.”’ 


‘““Well—well, let me think!’’ and he ‘eyed’ 


Polly’s sugary balls sharply. ‘In the first place 
the thimble-maker has an iron bench with lots of 
little dented holes, or pits, in it, just the shape 
of a thimble, but of different sizes, all the way 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i. 


PUZZLE. 


| Take a part of a house or a letter or measure 


from grandma’s great thimble down to Polly’s 


| teenty one. | 
“Then he cuts little round disks out of a very 
| thin sheet of iron, and after heating them in the 


fire till they are as red as Polly's nose, he claps 
a disk over each one of these little pits and 


| hammers and tinkers and punches it down into 


the pit, quick as a wink, with a little iron punch 

shaped like the hole. See ?”’ 
‘““Why, yes, to be sure!’’ 

“That’s easy enough.” 


cried grandma. 


“In a minute,”’ continues Tom, slyly appropri- | 


ating several of Polly’s sugary balls, ‘‘out they 





come, and they are hardened and ‘tempered’ by | 


heating again and dashing them into cold water 
with a great whiss and sputter. (More balls.) 
After that they are polished till they shine and 
clickety-click—they are ready to help sew on a 


frock. (Another ball.) 

“These are only the every-day steel thimbles, 
mind you. The Christmas and company thimbles 
are the every-day thimbles plated with silver and 
gold. And that’s all I know,’ and away went 
Tom with his pocket of cakes out under the 
butternut-tree to read Greek sentences. 

“Dear me!" cried grandma, after a minute. 
“You've paid dear for your lesson, child. He’s 
eat all your cakes !”” 

“But I’ve learned how they make thimbles, 
anyway, grandma,” laughed Polly. «‘And I 
can cut out some more cakes.”’ 


—+@>— 
o> 





For the Companion. 


ROBIN’S CURLS. 


Robin had long, beautiful curls; but he was 
three years old,—almost too big to wear curls, 
papa thought. 

One day mamma and papa were talking the 
matter over, and wondering how he would look 
with short hair. 

‘Robin,’ said mamma, “do you want your 
hair cut ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Robin, ‘“‘you may cut off my hair; 
but don’t cut off my curls!” 


———_+or—___—__ 
For the Companion. 
FOND OF MINCE PIES. 
It was her first summer in the country, and 
been very keen. . 


little ‘‘Happy’s’’ turn came she was asked which 





Then she plunged her nose deep into a basin of 
cold water to take away the smart, and presently 


she would like, apple or berry pie. 





button or mend a three-cornered rent in Polly’s | 


| 
| 
| 


her enjoyment of the fruits in their season had | 
One day dessert was being served; when | 


She turned | 
M to her mamma and earnestly inquired, ‘‘Mamma, | 
“ammy heard them, and leaving her clothes | she was rolling her balls in sugar and cutting | when will the minces be ripe ?”’ 


And add to it something that curves, 
And ‘twill give you an angle, but ’twon’t give you 
yleasure ‘ 
To find it is fitted with nerves. 


2. 


TRIANGLE. 


> 


~ 


* 

** #4 

ee RES 

* * ee KO 

* ee 8 HF ER 

* *# & Ke HH 
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Across. 


11. A Roman numeral. 
1, 12. To exist. 
2 to 13. A voyage. 
3 to 14. Parched with heat. 
4to 15. The language of ancient Scandinavia. 
5 to 16. A poetical foot, consisting of three sylla 
bles, the first long and the others 
short, like the joints of a finger. 
6 to 17. Young fellows. 
7 to Is. Cunning. 
8 to 19. A place in the Russian 
Empire. 
9 to 20. Somewhat covetous. 
10 to 21. A disentangling. 
From 1 to 10. The name of a 
battle fought on Sept. 11, 1777. 
11 to 21. The name of a cele 
brated musical composer who 
was born on Sept. 12, 1809. 
F.S.F. 
3. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


Define each of the italicized 
groups of words by one word. 
When rightly guessed and 
placed one below the other, 
the primals will spell the name 
of a famous inventor. 

1. The picture is poorly drawn 
and the frame on which it rests 
is a bungling piece of work. 

2. When travelling in Europe, 
I found the people of Holland 
very interesting and hospitable. 

3. Do you think an indolent 
person Will ever set the river on 
fire? 

4. Read good authors and 
study their manner of writing if 
you would become a _ writer 
yourself. 

5. When the boy stood on the 
burning deck, he felt he was 
obliged by duty to obey his 
father. 

6. What a wonderful thing is 
the telegraph that carries the 
news to the brain when you cut 
your finger. 


4. 
HISTORICAL ANAGRAM. 


Many years ago the bold lead hand, At fair, 
stretching out from the coast of Panis, was the 
headquarters of a gang of Ok! mamma, Ned! tar 
pies ! who exacted tribute or toll from every pish 
passing through the sit rats of Brag tilar, to or 
from the Emir deter Anna. This process was 
called gift rain, and gave rise to the word fat sir, 
so influential in political life. 


5. 
EASY AMPUTATED QUOTATIONS. 

Each word is beheaded and curtailed. 
-rea- -at-, -mal- -at-, -ea- -at-, -rawn- -at-, 
-row- -at-, -lac- -at-, -re- -at-, -awn- -at-, 
-rav- -]l- -lodder-, -a- -oun- -risker-, 
-ather-, -other-, -ncle-, -ousin-. 

—Browning. 
-omewha- -ac- -ro- -h- -illag- -tree- 
-tand- -h- -l- -ashione- -ountr- -ea-. 

—Longfellow. 





Conundrums. 


What girls weigh the least? Cork maidens. 

What door may be said to be warlike? Battle 
door. 

What kind of frames are disliked by everybody ? 
Unhappy frames of mind. 

Which is the most dandyish tree? 
tree. 

What two letters of the alphabet can talk 
together? U and I (you and I). 

When may merchants be said to stay under. 
ground? When they are seilers (cellars). 


The spruce 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Pan-try, car-go, Rob-in, sir-up, cut-let. 

2. Ist stanza—Hackney. 2d stanza—KReckoned. 
3d stanza—Yonder, wonder. 4th stanza—coward, 
John Howard. 

3. Palm. 


4. B—O N—E S—O N—G 
A—C H—E E—c H—O 
L—E A—D P—E A—L 
s—O L—E T—o L—D 
M—A S—T J—A S—E 
P—A I—R M—A I—N 
F—E A-—T B—E A—R 
U—R G—E E—R G—O 
c—O A—T R—o a—D 
| September, Goldenrod. 
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VEGETARIANISM. 


A theory carried to an extreme throws its light 
on queer sides of human nature. Many people 
believe that it is not only foolish, but wrong to 
eat meat, and their conclusions, pushed to their 
furthest bounds, have an odd sound in the ears of 
carnivorous mankind. One enthusiastic gentleman 
announces his intention of eating merely the raw 
fruits and grains of the earth, believing that 
cooked food was not intended for man or beast. 


He acknowledges that a diet of nuts and fruit has | 


hitherto made him rather ill, but cheerfully hopes 
to adopt it, after a longer trial. 


Another gentleman, who is not only a vegetarian 
but a conscientious eater of those fruits and grains 
which meet his approval, would not discard the 
rind of a fruit merely because it may be tough. 
Having grown there, he says, it must be intended 
for some good purpose, and he concludes that this 
purpose is connected with the palate of man. 

“I believe there must be something medicinal or 
nutritious in the peel of an orange,” he writes a 
friend, “and so I always eat it with the rest of the 
fruit. I must confess, however, that it never 
seems to agree with me.” 

Far removed from these ultra enthusiasts, how- 
ever, are many persons who have adopted the 
mild form of vegetarianism which consists in 
eating vegetables when they are to be conveniently 
found. In London, especially, will such wanderers 
from the beaten track find ample sustenance in 
vegetarian restaurants, one of which, ‘“‘The Apple 
Tree,” is so entirely satisfactory as to merit many 
a visit. 

Its bill of fare is long and elaborate. If one 
desires French names, they are here to be found. 
Translated, the tempting titles inevitably suggest 
the presence of meat, and inspire the inexpe- 
rienced eater with an excited longing to know how 
it is all done. 

You order “Saronny Steak,” with a triumphant 
feeling that here, at last, the cook has been caught 
in his own ambitious toils, and beguiled into 
serving up flesh. A sort of browned cake is 

»yroduced, and when one investigates, it offers a 
1int of many grains and vegetables, so cunningly 
mingled and so deliciously flavored that neither 
eye nor tongue can distinguish form or distinct 
taste. 

A vegetable ragout sounds marvellously insipid, 
does it not? Yet when one has before him a 
steaming plate of tender young carrots, turnips 
and other spring benefactions, flavored with won- 
drous herbs, he must be an exacting man, indeed, 
if he is not content. 

From “The Apple Tree” also are to be gathered 
delicious puddings of figs and dates, plates of 
fruit smothered in cream, and many-colored salads, 
which delight the eye and tickle the palate. Surely, 
in a land where such provision is made for the 
flesh-hating tooth, it is by no means so bad a thing 
to be a vegetarian. 


—————_ or 


HER MONEY-MAKERS. 


“Come out and see my money-makers,” said a 
lady living in the country to a friend from the city 
“These,” she continued, as 
they came to a large and well-appointed hen-house, 
“are my ‘church-hens;’ all that I make out of them 


who was visiting her. 


above expenses is devoted to religious objects. 


“The geese you see down there on the pond are 
They cost little or 
nothing, and the profits are applied to the relief 
Away down beyond that 
wood I keep a drove of hogs; ‘dress hogs’ I call 


my ‘poor and needy geese.’ 
of the poor and needy. 


them, because I buy my dresses out of what I 
make from them. 


“Those Alderney cows are my ‘theatre and opera 
I saw four Wagner operas last winter out 
You see that bed of 
Well, we don’t call them straw- 
berries, but ‘shoe-berries.’ I buy all the children’s 
the income from 


cows.’ 
of the profits of one of them. 
strawberries? 


shoes and my own, too, out o 
that strawberry-patch. 


“These and many other little money-making 
schemes I manage myself, without troubling my 
husband, who works in the city for a not very big 
Consequently we have a great many com- 
luxuries that we couldn’t otherwise 


salary. 
forts and 
have; and I thoroughly enjoy the work, too.” 


Do not this lady’s methods suggest a host of 
little things which other ladies might turn to use 
as money-makers, and find health and pleasure in 


so doing? 


er —- 


TOLD BY MARK TWAIN. 


Mark Twain the other day told a writer for the 
Buffalo Courier a story which illustrates the point 
that all clerks in bookstores, alert and generally 
accurate as they are, are not a final authority in 
friend 
recently went into a bookstore in New York, and 


literary matters. Mrs. Clemens and a 


called for a copy of Taine’s “Ancient Régime.” 


“Beg pardon,” said the clerk; “what book did 
P . 


you say? 


Mrs. Clemens repeated the author and title of 
Going to the rear of the store the clerk 


the book. 
soon returned, only to inquire: 


“May | ask you to repeat the name of the 


author?” 


“Why, Taine,” replied Mrs. Clemens, becoming 


a little annoyed. 


Assuming an air of superior knowledge, and 
looking at his customers with a sympathetic smile, 


he remarked: 


“Pardon me, madam, but you have the name ¢ 


little wrong. You mean Twain—not Taine.” 
————+or—____ 
QUALIFIED AFFECTION. 

is sometimes 


Genuine sorrow 


A case in point is mentioned by a clergyman. 


While passing a summer vacation in a thinly- 
settled portion of Maine, he was called upon to 
officiate at the funeral of a farmer, who had died 
leaving a widow with whom he had lived in wed- 


lock for nearly half a century. 


After the service the widow came to the side of 
the coffin for a last look at the face of the departed, 
and as she stood there she heaved a deep sigh, 
and turned to the clergyman to say with perfect 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 


bottle by mail only for 0 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 





expressed s0 
strangely that the listener finds it hard not to smile. 


STAMP COLLECTORS send for lists, papers,and 
receive a Mexican stamp free. C.H. Mekeel, St. Louis, Mo. 
STAMP 300 mixed, Australian, etc., 10c.; 75 fine var. 

and nice album, 10c. New illus. list free. 
Agts. wanted. 40 per ct. com. F. P.Vincent,Chatham,N.Y. 


GEATTLE the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. 

















Send stamp for printed matter of City 
and State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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= 
or neuralgia cured with Megrimine. 
HEADACHE Sold by druggists. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sample FREE. 
DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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scriptive catal 
famous artists MM 


) We will pay 
a liberal Sal- 
ary to Agents 

who will take 

subscribers for 

Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- 
cal and instrumental music. Address Dept. A, WOOD- 
WARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 





prevents sick. 
ness, wind col- 
ic, indigestion ; 
8 self-cleans- 
. ng,easy draw- 

ing and cheap. 
Endorsed and used by highest medical authorities. Once try 
“The Best’’ and you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insist on 
your Druggist getting it for you. Descriptive circular free. 


Manifolt Co., 291 Church Street, New York, Manufacturer 
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BICYCLE 


Establishment in the World. 
50 Ss TY LES, with 

SOLID, CUSHION on 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Highest 
Finish, Best Materialsand Workmanship. Priees unparalleled. 
Diamond Frame for Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or Gents. 
Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, &c., send 10 cts. in stamps. 
LUBURG MFG. (0. 321, 323 & 395 N. Sth St. Phila. Pa. 

















States for approval. 
est styles an 
lowest prices. 


unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 








MAILED FREE: | 
LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. 
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. B. SAMUELS, 165 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass. _ 
LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of your sta- 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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COLLARS AND CUFFS 


For Comfort, Economy and Elegance the LINENE 
goods are unequalled; if you have never worn them, 
send SIX CENTS for a sample collar and pair of 
cuffs; as a trial will convince you. See large advertise- 
ment in July 2d issue of Companion. CATALOGUES FREE. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR C0., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


aCFENCING 


WIRE = Woven Wire. 
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TOP WALKING! 
EACHAM 
DIAMONC 
SAFETY 


u@COMBINATION BICYCLE. 
PENLYSG 4-60 
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Pion” [Diamond. Frame. — EYER OFFERED inthe Bicycle | 
4 te in the bicycle tine 
ia Brief Fiegantly Finished. You'll not get ANOTHER CHANCE 


BALL BEARINGS ll di 

including’ Ball ‘Bearing Head. LIKE THIS for many a year. 
djustable Dou il Spri i 
Saddle. CREDENDA Pew J rescees wired 

SEAMLESS TUBE FRAME.” q1GH-GRADE 

Usual Bright Parts Nickeled. BICYCLE FOR A 

on EQUAL of any $135. 

Safety in m ts. 
Will safely carry 250 ibs. Es C. MEACHAM ARMS CO. 


Send for Catalogue--Free. ST. LOUIS, moO. 











Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
The new- 
best of goods at 

No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep Py if 


Boston, Mass. 










CURED 10 STAY CURED 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 
We will send you testimony from people who live near you. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 716 Main St., BUFFALO, 5.Y, 
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aiPERFECTION FLOUR BIN 
ls aHOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


No home complete withoutit. Simple to use. 
Never wears out. Madeoftin. Most useful, 
convenient, and only perfect article of its kind 
ever invented. Combines sack or barrel, sifter, 
} pan andscoop. Will pay for itself in a short 
time by saving waste, time andlabor, Keeps 
out dust, vermin, etc, Preserves flour from 
# mould and mustiness. Enough for baking sift- 

ed in one minute. It pleases everybody. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. If you cannot get one from 
our agent or your dealer we will send you the 

Bin directon receipt of price, To hold 25 Ibs. 
rer $2.50 ;501bs., $3.00; 1001bs., $4.00. AGENTS 

peg und DEALEKS write for circulars and prices, 


SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., MNFRS, 
26and 28 W. LAKEST., B, 51, CHICAGO 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 


OwD 


Absolutely pure and harmless. 


AN ELECANT TOILET -LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 
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Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 





That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fulness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth 


simplicity : i 
“Wal, | ruther liked him.” of hair. 
———~o-—__—_ Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 
“WE shall go,” said a colored gentleman, 
attempting to quote “ Hamlet,” ‘to that land Lowell Mass. 





whence no traveller’s bones ever return.” 
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of the warranted not to cut through. GUTT\ 
PERCHA covered, will not rust. ‘** Perfection” 
stamped On the back of each Stay. your dealirg 
forthem. Write for I M tured b; 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich, 
New York Office and Sal 833 Broadway, 
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Price, - 
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Ball Bearings, Interchangeable Parts. 
Guaranteed, CATALOGUES FREE, 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 
Philadelphia. ......1876 | Melbourne........ ..1880 
BE «cvitaowsee -1877 | Frankfort.... .....1881 

hse aalareecenecals 1878 | Amsterdam......... 1883 


And wherener else exhibited. 


FLORENCE Home Needlework. 


The 1891 edition 
of this popular 
series is now 
ready. It teaches 
how to make 
from Corticelli 
jor Florence 
'Crochet Silk, 
Crocheted Slip- 
pers(see engrav- 
ing), Scarfs 
(three new 
styles), Beaded 
Bags, Macreme 
Lace, Embroid- 
ery,etc.96 pages, 
fully illustrated. 
This book will 
be mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents. 
Mention year, to 
avoid confounding ¥ 
with previous editions. 
Nonotuck Silk Company, 


Florence, Mass. 
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May we send you a descriptive circu- 
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ass. Charitable Mechanics Association 
FIRST GOLD MEDAL 1884, ¢ 
Medal Certificate for continued superiority in 1887, 
CONTINUED 


edt 


The 
award 


We guarantee it to give perfect 
satisfaction in every particula 
if properly arranged and used. 
THIS FURNACE and the MAGEE 
MYSTIC RANGE, wherever exhibine’ 
have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
MACEE FURNACE CO. 


+ New York 
$2 to 38 Union St., Boston. 117 Beekman St., New 
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WOODCHUCKS. 


Last summer, writes a New Hampshire boy, I 
had an interesting experience with woodchucks. 
The mischievous rodents nearly destroyed a field 
of clover, and then began to forage ina bean-patch 
in which I had a particular interest, as the proceeds 
of it were expected to defray my expenses a term 
or two at the village academy. I set traps in vain. 
The woodchucks were too cunning to touch my 
bait when they had a field of clover in which to 
forage. I tried to get a shot at them, but they 
were too wary for me. Tim, my dog, managed, 
with my energetic assistance in demolishing the 
stone wall where they had taken refuge, to catch 
two of the trespassers and shake them to death, 
but that was all. 


When I saw my academy tuition falling before 
the woode hucks” sharp teeth and adding to the 
sleekness of their fat sides, I was fully roused. I 
stoned up half a dozen woode huck holes, but it 
availed nothing. The rascals seemed just as 
numerous, and ‘dev oured clover and beans just as 
persistently as before. They had reached an age 
and size when holes were of small account. In 
several instances the stones were removed. I 
doubt if I ever succeeded in penning a single 
woodchuck. 

Their time of feeding, I learned, was very early 
in the morning, and I resolved to je in season for 
them. For four mornings I was in the field 
watching for them between three and four o’clock. 
I succeeded in shooting one The wily fellows 
then began feeding in the ev ening. It seemed as 
if they kept spies on the lookout ¢ sonstantly. 

Just at dusk one day I came upon a solitary 
woodchuck helping himself to my beans. I seized 
a stone and threw it, and the woodchuck fell. I 
ran forward to secure my game. The next moment 
the little beast, which had been merely stunned, 
rallied and set his sharp teeth in my finger. I 
choked him until he was glad to let go. 

I was on the point of closing his career then and 
there ina summary fashion when I decided to wait 
a bit and make an experiment. I carried the chat- 
tering, brown-coated animal to the house, where 
I smeared him all over with tar and then attached 
an old sleigh-bell to his neck by a stout wire. I 
took him in a wire cage, an angry, disgusted 
woodchuck, to the bean-patch and gave him his 
freedom. The instant he was at liberty he began 
scratching at the bell wire, rolling over and pawing 
the dirt in a vain endeavor to c lean himself. Soon 
he ran off into the bean-patch. 

I went out to the field next morning to see if my 
experiment had resulted inanything. There were 
no fresh signs of devastation in the beans, and I 
was pro ling toward the clover, following along 
a little beaten track made by the woodchucks in 
their travels between their two feeding grounds, 
when | came upon the dead and mutilated body 
of the unlucky creature which I had tarred the 
previous day. 

From the signs I judged that his fellow-wood.- 
chucks, enraged at his disgraceful appearance, 
had attacked him in a body and liter: ally torn him 
to pieces. 

That was the end of the woodchucks’ depreda- 
tions last summer. I never saw a sign of their 
work afterward. They deserted the premises. I 
learned, however, that a farmer living a few miles 
away was much’ annoyed by woode shucks about 
that time, and think it probable that they were the 
same which had given me trouble earlier in the 
season. 





=~ —— 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

It is quite likely that many an observant person 
has witnessed a similar scene to the one described 
below, since the characters are types that are 
distributed, world-wide. In this case the dialogue 
occurred in a thriving Western city, and the 
particular place was a corridor of the post-office. 
A large, fleshy, indolent-looking man came in, 
opened his lock-box, and was glancing over his 
mail when his attention was attracted by a wordy 
dispute among a group of men near by. 


A very small, bright-looking and chipper man 
was doing nearly all the talking, and evidently 
having ever ything his own w ay. 

“The situation is like this,” said the small —. 
With great vigor. “I care not how much money a 
man makes, he must use brains in investing it or 
he will die poor. Isn’t that so, Colonel?” 

T he large man nodded indolently. 

‘Any fool can make money , but it takes a wise 
man to keep it,” observed the small man, oracu- 
arly. “A man must read up and keep posted on 
finance and business, especially if he ventures on 
spec uli lation. = 

“Yes,” assented the large man, making a move- 
ment wo go, but the small man would not permit it. 

He backed the large man up against the wall, 
took him by the button of his coat, and held him 
there for several minutes while he gave his views 
= business and finance. During the dissertation 
the larg <e m an was manifestly uneasy, answering 

Yes,” “No,” and “I shouldn't wonder,” almost at 
omer to When he fin: ully escaped, the small man 
ere ted away with an air of importance, and a 

ranger inc uired who he was. 

“Oh, that,” replied a bystander, 
He’s a shoemaker and 
Oh dear, no! 
fail any more, 


“ 


random. 


“is Ben Storms. 

a mighty poor one. Rich? 

Failed so many times that he can’t 

because no one will trust him.” 

nd the lar. ge man?” 

D. “That is Colonel Duval, 
+. R. road, owne 

dal the bigs gest ¢ 


Vice-President of the 
r of the marble quarry, and 
apitalists in the State!” 
——— ee 

HIS FORTUNE. 


Vv 
a alth and poverty are relative terms, as almost 
ery one must have learned by his own expe- 


rie 
4 oo Many a man who now thinks twenty 
0. s 

ars i week pretty small wages, can remember 
the time 


when he felt rich with half that sum. 


A 
the on n of Westerly, R. I., says the historian of 
early w 1, e nlisted as a priv ateer “during one of the 
but } sate’ = = : ountry. It was perilous business, 
vue Teelings and v ¢ * 
the day With him. isions of gold ¢ arried 
18 Cruise was lor 
as long 
returned home 
come, 
his 


and eventful, but at last he 
» and received an appropriate wel- 


As soon as tl 
as the first greetings were over 
ower inquired: . : 
I; 


try, how have 2 Di 
You get much inoney pM é you made out? Did 
1 a 

have +t ere ‘good luck. Iamrich. 1 shall 
carry ugh, with’ prudence in the care of it, to 

“Tar through life, I hope.” 

a my son; but how much did you get?” 
we settle on’t know exac tly; but I think, when 
dollar up, I shall have’ as much as thirty 








To break up a cold or a chill no remedy excel 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” 2% cents a bottle. 


PHitie CaMBRIC, LAWNS and NAINSOOKsS. 


{Adr. 


~ = 

Ladies’ Underwear should be made from KInNc | 
Send stamp 
{Adv. 
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ON EASY 


for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N. Y. 
PAYMENTS 
No extracharge. 


Fob! makes new or 2d hand. west 


ices guaranteed. Send for cata and 
_ Save money. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 8 GSt. Peoria, ie 


BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 
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Healthful climate ; growin: 


O interest kg somi- annually by 


on New york 


given to all loans. 
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BIRD Tec 
The secret’ 
Mountains. It restores the 
vents their ailments and 
It makes them sing even 
Mailed for 15c. Sold by all 
storcs. Bird Book 
400 North Third Street, 
Send alsc fora free sample 
and Cattle Powder, the best in the 












makescanaries 

of the i SING. 
song of Cage Birds, pre- 
keepsthem in good health. 
while shedding feathers, 
druggists, grocers & bird 
THE BIRD FOOD CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa,” 

of FRONEFELD’s Horse 
world. with free book. 


VICTORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 


HIGHEST 


Bie OP \ GRADE 
S known. 








Send 2 2-cont stamps for a catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 





e most prosperous city in’. the great Northwest. 
business ; city of orchards ; 
mining and agriculture. Address Sec’y Board of Trade. 


 N ET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


Personal attention | 
st references. 
Address Frank J. Hamiltons! Fairhaven, Wash. 


| 
| 
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DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If yone dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
mps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 
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DONALD KENNEDY 


Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy's Medical 


standing, Inward Tumors, and | 3) 20%,” stardling full of bright ideas; “How to 
Plant Hardy Bulbs,” with illustrated diagram; 

ev ery disease of the skin, ex- “4 Pot of Bulbs for Winter Bloom;” “California 
" 3 Bulbs ;’’ “Window Gardening;’’ ‘“‘ Success 

With Cuttings ;’’ “Among the Lilies ;’’ “Protec- 

cept Th u nder Humor, and tion and Care of Plants During Winter,” etc. 
Cancer that h as taken root For only 25 Cents—we will send Success 


Price, $1.50. 
Druggist in the United State 


* pumapenpata | and Canada. 





SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 


Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of Q@Q_ years’ 


Sold by every 





ACENTS. ‘AMAZED 


At the quick sales and large profits. 
Write at once and take an agency end 
get exclusive control of your town or 
county for the ote of the BEST 
House Utensil in the Universe. 


HILL'S CHAMPION STEAM COOKER 


is BETTER and CHEAPER than Tin 
Cookers. Indestructible lron Base. 
Steamless and Odorless. Wonderful and 
Capone to all housekeepers. Warranted 

ive satisfaction. Address for terms, 
ni 1, Whitney & Co., 151 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Success P 
: With Flowers 


The DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY’S 
NEW FLORAL MONTHLY is the best and 
brightest. Every member of the family reads it. 

The Most Successful Growers and best 
Floral Writers contribute their methods and expe- 
rience, and Flower Growers in all parts of the U.S. 
in letters to the Editor for publication, tell how they 
do with their Flowers; everything fresh and 
originally written for Success With Flowers. 


A CRITICAL TIME. 


NOW is a critical and difficult time for Flow- 
er Growers; NOW Flowers for house culture 
must be selected, properly started and cared for; 
NOW hardy Bulbs, Perennials and Shrubs mus 
be planted in the open ground, etc. 

Some of the articles to be published during the 
Autumn months are ‘From a Gardener’s Note 
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With Flowers, postpaid each month, beginning 

with September, for 15 months. We make this 

remarkable offer feeling sure that every new sub- 

scriber will always remain a subscriber. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY, 
WEST GROVE, PA. 
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Six Great ae in America’s History 


Covering the Birth, Growth and Development of our Country, are represented by Six 


National 


A. D. 1492. 


Columbus, 





A. D. 1000. 


Nine centuries of 
American History! It 
begins with bold Leif 
Ericson, of the race of 
the Vikings, who is said 


to have discovered 
America about A. D. 
986 to 1000. 


believing 
the earth was round, and 
supported by the Span- 
ish Queen, sails into the 
West and finds a World. 





A. D. 1776. 


“ Proclaim 





found its voice. 





A, D. F773. 


Old Faneuil Hall, “the 
Cradle of American Lib- 
erty.” Here patriots 
made stirring speeches 
and important resolu- 
tions. Peter Faneuil’s 
gift to the City of Boston 
and never let for money. 


Liberty 





Souvenir Spoons, manufactured by THE TOWLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Souvenir 


Spoons, 


A. D. 1849. 


California, the El Do- 





throughout the land.” rado of the World. In 
In the old Independence 1849 1000 men reached 
Bell America’s idea California in search of 


its treasures of gold. 


LDS 


CASO 


0 
ij 
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A. D. 1783. 





The Evacuation ol 
the City of New York. 
As the British sails leave 
New York Harbor Gen. 
Washington and the 
soldiers of Freedom en- 
ter amid the din and 
roar of artillery. 





MADE ONLY IN STERLING SILVER IN THE POPULAR “AFTERNOON TEA” SIZE. 


FRE 





Newburyport, Mass. 








An Illustrated Circular giving interesting Historical matter relative to each of the periods 
which these Spoons represent, and both front and reverse views of the Spoons (the latter are 
quite as interesting as the front views given above), sent FREE to any address. 
Orange Spoons (5 artistic designs), March 26th and April 30th. 


Silversmiths. 


Ask any Jeweler in the United States to Show you these Spoons. 


FREE 


Remember our former advertisements of 


Butter Spreaders, June 11th; Souvenir Spoons, July 2d. 


Towle Manufacturing Company, 


Chicago, III. 


















































































































































































































































































The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
~ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- } 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 
risk. | 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which } 
your paper !s sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


‘letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 











For the Companion. 


PILLOWS. 


The use of a pillow is not a matter of mere blind 
usage. It has a physiological basis. We sleep, 
for the most part, on the side, and without a pillow 
the head would be uncomfortably and harmfully | 
lower than the body. 

It will be remembered that Jacob, when fleeing 
from Esau, took a stone fora pillow. He needed 
something for the purpose, and nothing better 
than a stone presented itself. Such practices are | 
common in Africa at the present day. Bishop | 
Taylor probably found it convenient, if not neces- 
sary, to take up with them in his travels in that 
land; for on his return to this country, he rejected 
the soft pillows of his friendly hosts, and, some- 
times at least, substituted one of books. 

Some peoples rest the neck instead of the head 
on hard pillows. In Africa extraordinary head- 
gears make this practice necessary, and many a 
civilized woman has been compelled by a some- | 
what similar coiffure to forego both the pillow and | 
the recumbent posture. | 

A consideration of the physiological reason for 
pillows will suggest their proper thickness. They 
should merely bring the head to the natural level. 
Some pillows are much too thick. By bending 
the neck unduly, they interfere with the outflow 
of the venous blood from the head. The pillow 
that just fills up the space above the shoulder best 
suits its end. 

Again, pillows of feathers are objectionable. 
While they furnish the needed support for the 
head, they are too heating, as they have a remark- 
able capacity for holding and accumulating heat. 

It should be remembered that more blood, and 
hence more heat, goes to the head than to any 
other part of the body. Head-heating pillows are 
against the wholesome maxim, ‘Keep the feet 
warm, but the head cool.”” There is nothing better 
than the hair pillow. 

Further, the pillow is for the head, not for the 
shoulders. To rest the shoulders on the pillow 
defeats the very end for which it is used. 

Finally, special care should be taken of infants 
in this matter. We have seen their heads sunken 
deep in the softest and thickest of pillows, and 


| 
| 
} 


their faces, as a natural consequence, covered with | 


great beads of perspiration. It is no wonder that 
children so treated die. 


_ oe — 


PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES. 


The precession of the equinoxes is a subject 
intimately connected with the zodiac, for wherever 
the vernal equinox occurs, the first sign of the 
zodiac begins. 

The point where the ecliptic and equator cross 
each other is called the equinox, because day and 
night are there of equal length. The crossing 
point, however, is not the same every year. The 
equinox is moving westward, or retrograding on 
the ecliptic, as if it advanced to meet the sun at 
each annual return. 

The motion was called by Hipparchus, as long 
ago as 120 B. C., the precession of the equinoxes, 
and the name is still retained, though recession 
would be more appropriate to the retrograde 
movement. The recession is 50.2 seconds of a 
degree each year, and, small as the distance 
appears, it has amounted to thirty degrees in the 
last two thousand years. 

As the vernal equinox is the astronomical start- 
ing point, from which longitude is reckoned, its 
retrograde movement must cause a corresponding 


increase in the longitude of the stars. The result | 


is that the constellations of the zodiac no longer 
agree with the signs, and that star-maps have to 
be renewed at intervals of fifty years, to give the 
true position of the stars. 

It might be supposed that this constant change 
would bring confusion into the celestial machinery, 
but so regular is the irregularity that its limit can 


|the end of which time signs and constellations 


| will be the pole star twelve thousand years hence. 


| and, after this long interval, the earth will still be 


| the poison away. The tramp’s life was saved, at 


| five minutes. “It doos beat all how folks look 


|’s ef my neighbor, Mis’ Spofford, hed a kind of a 
| hobblin’ walk when she got out onter the road, 


THE YOUTHS 


|be determined and its periods calculated need 


mathematical precision. 

The cause of this strange motion has long been | 
known. The earth is not a perfect sphere, but | 
bulges out at the equator. The combined attraction 
of the sun and moon on this protuberance or ring 
of matter causes a gyratory or wabbling motion 
of the pole of the equator round the pole of the 
ecliptic, a motion so slow as to take nearly twenty- 
six thousand years for a complete revolution, at 


once more agree, and a new circuit is commenced. 

Some curious results follow from the precession 
of the equinoxes. The pole star varies from age 
to age, for the pole of the equator in its revolution 
round the pole of the ecliptic must pass in succes- 
sion diflerent stars. Wherever it points, the star 
nearest is the pole star. 

When the first catalogue of stars was made, the 
present pole star was twelve degrees from the 
pole. [tis now one and one-fourth degrees from 
the pole. It will approach the pole during the 
next century until the distance is thirty minutes, 
and then recede. Gamma Draconis was the pole 
star three thousand yearsago. The brilliant Vega 


The picture of the heavens that is now seen will 
not be repeated for twenty-six thousand years, 


young! 


PROMPT AND HEROIC. 


All Australian boys are taught the necessity of 
guarding against snake-bites. The treatment of 
such wounds isa necessary part of their education. 
One day two little fellows, six and eight years old, 
went into the bush to play. The smaller one, 
chasing a rabbit into a hole, pushed in his hand, 
and brought it out quickly with the head of a 
venomous snake attached to one of the fingers. 

“Quick, Charley!’ he cried, putting his hand 
down on a stump. “Chop off my finger! The 
snake has bitten it.” 

Charley, without a pause, lifted his axe and 
chopped, not only the damaged finger, but two of 
the others as well. Then the boys ran straight 
into town, over a mile distant, and sought a 
surgeon, who dipped the injured members in 
ammonia before dressing them. Imagine the pain 
of such a burning bath! 

A young Australian lady was one day walking 
along the street, when she saw a dirty and 
wretched-looking tramp to whose leg a venomous 
snake had affixed itself. 

After killing the reptile with her parasol, she 
borrowed his pocket-knife, cut the trousers away 
from the wound, and then, cutting a cross upon 
the bite itself, applied her lips to it, and sucked 


the sacrifice, perhaps, of some dainty scruples. 


HER WINDOWS. 


Anybody who has ever looked out of one of the 
old-fashioned windows with sixteen or twenty- 
four panes of “bubbly” glass, knows the peculiar 
appearance which objects present when seen 
through such a medium. , 


“Old lady Hawley,” who had lived seventy-two 
years in a house liberally supplied with windows 
of this kind, and who spent a good deal-of time 
looking out of them, was filled with amazement 
when she first sat down to view the landscape 
from her niece Mehitable’s “best room;’’ where 
the old-fashioned panes had been replaced by new 
ones of good clear glass and modern size. 

“Well, 1 do declare!” she ejaculated, after about 


through this winder! Makes a sight o’ diff’rence 
in their gaits, seem ’sef. It’s allus ’peared to me 


but she’s jest gone past, steppin’ as straight as 
ken be. 
| “But there,” she went on, “I dunno but I like 
my winders on some accounts, livin’ in a kind of a 
lonesome spot, as I do. Fer I notice a man goin’ 
| past here looks like jest one man; but through 
my winders, he allus looks like a gin’ral muster!” 


RELATED TO THE QUEEN. 


It must be a very exceptional person who does 
not prefer to be addressed with consideration and 
a measure of politeness. Lady Duff Gordon, in 
her travels among ignorant peoples, seems to have 
carried her “manners” to an uncommon degree. 
Writing from Capetown, she says: 

An old “bastaard’”’ woman, married to the ap | 

n 


tailor here, explained to me my popularity wit 
the colored people, as set forth yy “dat Malay 


COMPANION. SEPTEMBER 10, 1891. 





To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 2% cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 


STUD It will pay every young 
s man and woman to secure 
1 a good Business Education in k- 
keeping, Shorthand, etc., by Mail at 
their own Homes. Low rates and success assured. 
Gives a practical business training that every one 
needs. Catalogue and Trial Lesson free. Write to 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WHAT WILL CURE DYSPEPSIA 


isa remedy which will cause good nourishing food to 
properly digest. Nothing will cure dyspepsia so quickly 
as to be able to eat anything you want. Send for my 
free *‘Advice to Dyspeptics”’ which tells just what 
food to eat, and what food to avoid, and what this 
remedy is. JOHN McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 


raathrih, 


fe Vy 
On the Toe 
LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL. 
Ask Your Furnisher for Them. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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WRUP of FICS: 
S > eh. a A. : both the method and results 
; ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF ‘Sm and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
HAND & MACHINE WORK. stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | remedy known. , Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
IV THE COUNTHY. $1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
D ] . ] 
There are lamps and lamps, 


Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
_ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
and the question of amount | 














duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
to the Ladies, especially considered. commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 





VAN HOUTEN'S: 
CocoA 


Best & Goes Farthest. 





ane 





2604640504 








; Ne 
of light is no longer the | 3 itheioen guar 
question; any of them give | 3 Sed. Yer mother-in- 


Nothin’ like Wan 
Hovuten’s Cocoa, 
An’ the shepherd 
Sticks to his rum 
And water. 
“There's no need 
To drop him in the 
Water—sutt after 


All, Samivel.” > 
WELLER, SENIOR. person 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 


The most eminent European Analysts and 

Doctors, certify that 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 

(a secret of the firm) highly develops the 
digestibility, strength and natural flavor and 
aroma of the cocoa bean. 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib.Cans. If 
not obtainable, enclose 25cts. to either VAN 


| 
| 
‘Tre | llouTEN & Zoon,106 Reade Street, New York, 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, con- 
| taining enough for 35 to 40 “a be mailed. 
| Mention this publication. epared only by § 
. 
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light enough. But the lamp 
that’s easiest to light, easiest 
to take care of and keeps its 
oil fount coolest, that’s the 
lamp of to-day and 
that’s the Daylight. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 

Craighead & Kintz To., 33 
Barclay St., N, Y. 


Since the Tuning pins are inserted in the Wrest 
plank of piano and there is an enormous strain on 
them, the Wrest plank should be of absolute rigidity. | 

In 
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Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. al. 
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17 99 Funniest puzzle 
an it A out. Brand new. 

. @ Placed on sale 
this is attained through making tuning plank of many ryw orders 
sections of crossed veneers of the hardest and best Feached BOO GeO! Bene itecln. “pleases Papa, 
selections of Rock Maple. To front of this plank is | Mamma laughs, Tommy tries it, Kittie can do it. 
also attached a heavy iron plate securing additional worth of pure fun for 15¢. Agents wanted; sell 
strength and firmness undreds daily. Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


f not for sale by your local dealer, address PARKER-WENDELL 
: Gan You Do It? 
Minneapolis, Minn- 


HE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pomeint, 
Trade Supplied by A. G. SPALDING & BRU>» 
Chicago, New York and Philadelphia. 
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will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 














boy,” my driver. He was sure I was a “very great 
Missis,”” because of my “plenty good behavior.” 


never nay, ‘Here, you black fellow.’” 

| English people, when they mean to be good- 
natured, are generally offensively familiar, and 
“talk nonsense talk,” that is, the Dutch-English of 
the blacks, while the blacks feel it the greatest 
compliment to be treated with seriousness. One of 
them said that I must be related to the Queen 
because of my “not knowing bad behavior.” 


| DENTAL BOOTYACK. 


Yankees think themselves fairly ingenious and 
“handy,” but how many of them ever thought of 
a simple trick which an American traveller in 
Siberia saw performed by a native of that country? 


We had been wet since morning, and, as a 
natural consequence, our feet were swollen and 
boots shrunken to such an extent. that we despaired 
of getting them off at all. No plan which our 
ingenuity could devise was found to answer. 

When all had failed, our invaluable Yakov came 
to the rescue, and by the application of his teeth 
to the toe of each boot—which were fortunately 
long—aided by his hands at the heels, effected his 
| purpose with surprising ease. 


UNFORGIVEN. 


| The pet of the household knelt as usual to say 
| his prayers at his mother’s side. 


“God bless papa and mamma and Uncle Ed and 
—and —”’ here he hesitated. 

“And Polly,” prompted his mother. 

Polly was his nurse. 


I spoke to him just as to a white gentleman, and 
didn’t “laugh and talk nonsense talk.” “Dat Missis | 
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| FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 
EQUIPMENTS, etc. Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with it. Is NOTA VARNISH. Contains 

no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. Sold by all Harness Makers. 


HENDRYX 


Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, 
im sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices 
from 25 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 
Ask your local merchant for them. EVERY 
REEL WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 
THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 8. A. 


EST ORGANS AND PIANOS 


FOR EASIEST PAYMENTS. 


The MASON & HAMLIN CO. now offer to rent any one of their famous Organs 
or Pianos for THREE MONTHS, giving the person hiring full opportunity to test It 
thoroughly in his own house, and return if he does not longer want it. If he com 
tinues to hire it until the aggregate of rent paid amounts to the price of the instr 




















“Ma!” he cried indignantly, looking up, “can’t | Ment, It becomes his property without further payment. 


I skip Polly? She spanked me to-day.” 


AN exchange speaks of young women who ride 
bicycles as ‘‘Daughters of the Revolution.” 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with net prices, FREE. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 




















